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THE GUN CRACKED, AND THE CAP FLEW OUT OF THE CROTCH, AND FELL ON THE BOY’S BACK, 








Wide-Awake George, 


THE BOY PIONEER; 


cz. 
LIFE IN A LOG CABIN. 


Incidenta and Sdvevts-rs Io the Rackwoods, 
BY «WARD WILLETT. 


CE APTOS ¢ 
WE:.COMING 4 Nay Ext rE, 

“Trrs is ny first act of ownsrshin'” 

As George enstcn spoke he swutk his ax 
into a ta’! vcung v7bite sek tree. 

Near hima «70d his morhner, w ck bis sister 
Lucy, 4 fra irl of sixteen. A little nearer 
was his brother Ben, a bright boy of fourteen. 
George bimself was a tall and manly young fel- 
low of eighteen. 

He had become the head of the family, and 
felt hineself equal to his responsibilities, 

After the death of his father the farm in In- 
diana had been sold under a mortgage, and 
George, who had taken the direction of affairs, 
advised a move to South-western Arkansa 
where he had traveled, and where a friend o 
his had offered him a section of land at a low 
price and on easy terms. The offer had been 
accepted, and the move had been made. 

After a long and tiresome journey the Den- 
ston family had reached their destination, and 
were camped in a tent, waiting until George 
could put up a log house for them to live in. 

It was then early spring, and the air was 
raild and moist. 

As George struck his ax into the white oak, 
which he had marked as one of the logs for his 
cabin, he saw a man coming toward him 
through the forest, 

This man was tall and lean, and was dressed 


{na ragged suit of butternut jeans. His dark 


face had never been touched by a razor, and his 
hair looked as if it had never made the ac- 
quaintance ofa comb. He wore a coonskin cap 
on his head, and carried a long squirrel rifle, 
with powder-horn and: bullet-pouch. 

George greeted him politely, but he took no 
notice of the salutation. 

“Wot are you cuttin’ my timmer fur, young 
feller?” he asked. 

“Cutting your timber?” 
** What do you mean?” 

‘Wot do you mean by comin’ into my land 
and cuttin’ my timmer? That’s what I wanter 
know.” 

“This is my land, or my mother’s, and I am 
sure that I an inside of my lines.” r 

“°Tain’t your land at all. It’smy land. I’ve 
lived on this tract goin’ on fifteen year, and 

,naterally it belongs to me.” . 

‘‘My mother bought the tract of Abe Lassi- 
ter,” remarked George. 

“Don’t care ’f she did. I lived here cfore 


replied George. 


"Abe Lassiter kem into the kentry, and I know 


wot’s my own.” ) 
‘You had better go and speak to Lassiter 


e 
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about it, then. If you can show a better title 
than I can, I will give up the tract. Until 
then I mean to hold it.” | / 

“You had better look out, young feller. I’ve 
gi’n you fa’r warnin’, and all you’ve got to do is 
to git off the land, If you don’t, it ll be wuss 
fur you.” | | 
ithout another word the man turned and 
walked away. 

‘“This isa queer style of welcoming a new 
settler,” conclujed George, 

His mother asked him what it meant; but he 
could only treat the question as a conundrum, 
and give it up. - 

**] will ride over to Lassiter’s and ask him 
about it,” he, declared. 

He saddled his horse immediately, and rode 
to his nearest neighbor’s—unless the claimant 
who had just left him was nearer. Cv ye 

Abe iter was away from home, and his 
wife, an intrepid woman with a will of her 
own, laughed when George told her of thé man 
who had claimed his land. 

“It is Joe Scur?,” she said, “and he tells the 
truth when ‘ie says that he lived here before we 
came. My husband found him squatted on a 
corner of your section when we bought the 
lan.J, and thas never molested him. I suppose 
he thinks that because he has lived there so 
long he owns the tract, though he has not 
cleared an acre, and bas never cut any timber 
except for firewood. Of course his claim don’? 

amount to anything.” 

** But what shall I doabout it?” asked George. 

‘Just nothing at all. Go ahead and cut 
your logs, and put your house up as soon as 

ou can. When Abe comes home I will send 


im over to Joe Scurl’s to give him a talking 
? : . 


George followed Mrs. Lassiter’s advice; but 
he thought it best to take his rifle when he went 
to work, as he believed that Joe Scurl meant to 
insist upon his claim, whether he realy believed 
in it or not. 

The trees fell rapidly umder the keen 
wielded by his strong young arms, and Ben as- 
sisted him in cutting them into the lengths he. 
pequires for his log house. 

n the afternoon of the second day of this 
work, as he was standing on a iog and ee 
off the butt, be heard the crack of a rifle close 
by, and felt a sharp sting in his left side. 

At once he guessed the meaning of this at- 
tack, and knew that he had been hit, though he 
did not believe that he was badly wounded. 

‘‘Take toa tree, Ben!” hé shouted, and ran 
to the oak against which he had leaned his rifle, 

He had not been so badly startled as to-fail to 
notice the point from which the shot was fired, 
and he prepared for action immediately. 

The tree behind which he was concealed 
forked at about the hight of his head from the 
groun’. He cocked his rifle, set his capinthe ~ 
fork, ani watched for the next move of his ad-. 
versary. 

A gun, on crm, 6 shoulder and a head stole 
from behind t’.c. tree which he was watching, 
The gun crack 3, and the cap flew out of the — 
crotch, and fell on the boy’s back. . oa 

Almost at the same instant he fired, and with — 
telling effect, . 


( 
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The gun dropped from the hand of the man | 
who had fired at him, and George ran to the 
tree, followed by Ben. 

Behind the tree was Joe Scurl, holding with 
his left hand his right arm, from which blood | 


Was so trig freely. As hesaw George coming 
eon him, he attempted to drawa knife from 


“You needn’t do that,” said 8. 
don’t want to hurt you, and you can’t hurt me 
now.” 

**T reckon you’ve broke my arm, young fel- 
ler,” moteay remarked Scurl, s hie 

a ope not. Let me look at it.” 


rg 

that his bullet had gone ane? the fleshy part 
of his arm, but without touching a bone. He 
tied up the wound with his handkerchief; but 
ae had lost so much blood that he was quite 
wea 

‘**Run to the tent and tell mother, Ben,” 
coders George. ‘I am going to take this man 

ome. 

** Ain’t you burt, yourself?” asked Ben. 

*“Tve got a graze, but it don’t bother me He 
didn’t miss me much,” 

“T aimed well, but you was a-choppin’,” said 
Scurl, in the most matter-of-fact way, as if he 
had been shooting at a mark. 

‘* Well, a miss is as good as a mile, I suppose; 
but I don’t want you to practice on me any 


more. Come along now.” | 


George escorted Joe Scurl to his cabin, a 
wretched affair that scarcely kept the rain out, 
and there he found Mrs. Scurl, a big-boned 


ellow-faced woman, and several bare-legged | 


veend girls, 

n answer to the woman’s aaqaienee he briefly 
{nformed her how her husband had gone out to 
shear a wolf, and had been shorn. 

“‘T allers told Joe that he was a durned fool,” 
she ave ‘*He won't believe me, and I 
reckon it’ll take a heap o’ hard knocks to drive 
any sense inter his head. I’m surprised, though, 
mister, that he didn’t lay you out, ’cause he’s 
an amazin’ good shot, and that’s all on airth 


he’s good fur.” 


Mrs. Scurl dressed her husband’s wofnd, with 
the assistance of George, and looked at him 
with an ——— of intense i 

- ef I wouldn’t like to frail him!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘I’m keen to bet it’ll be a solid 
month afore he’s able to hold a rifle ag’inst that 
shoulder, and 1’d like to know wot this yer 
fambly is gwine to do fur meat while he’s a- 
gittin’ well.” 

_“T will see that you don’t starve,” said 
George. ‘There need not be any trouble be- 
tween your husband and me. All he wants is 
room to hunt and a place to live, and he can 
stay here as long as he wants to. But I mean 
to have it squarely understood that my mother 
has bougit this section of land, and owns it, 
and means to keep it.” 

George went home and had his own wound 
dressed, Ashe had said, it was only a graze; 
but it showed howclosely he had escaped death, 
as Scurl had aimed well for his heart, 

Abs Lassiter came by when this operation 
was eee. —_ ter to Joe Scurl’s cabin, - 
give squa talking to” that 
wife had promised. 


6 cut open the man’s sleeve, and saw | 


George said that it would not be worth while 
to do that, as he did not believe Joe- would 
botber him again, and he related the adventure 
to his friend. 

“‘T reckon you can take care of yourself, my 
gon,” said Lassiter, ‘‘and it is lucky for on 
that you can. A new-comer always has to fight 


| his way in this country, as there are plenty of 
+ ii ae ic ¢ at 


bullies and rascals who are ready to 
him. But when they find out that he has got 
t into him they leave him alone.” 

** Do they leave you alone?” asked George. 

** Pretty near always. Those who know me 
don’t meddle with me any to hurt.” 

As Abe Lassiter was a tall and muscular 
man, who had the reputation of a dare-devi 
and was known to be a dead shot, this statemen 
mig be easily believed. —~ 

rge Denston congratulated himself on 

having passed qe ye om his first trial so safely, 

and the upshot of the difficulty was that he 

found a firm friend in Joe Scurl. Not only did 

| the squatter cease to molest the young settler, 

| but he seemed to entertain a real admiration 
and a genuine affection for him. 


CHAPTER II. 
HUNTING A HORSE-THIEF, 
GrorGE DENSTON soon had a now illustra- 
tion of the truth of Abe Lassiter’s saying that 
| in that country a new-comer had to fight his 


way. 

He had pe up his house, which was only a 
rude log ca 

but it was a comfortable abode for all that, 
All the neighborhood—if that could be called a 
neighborhood, where the homes of the settlers 
were miles apart—had come to the “ raising,” 





and he had made many acquaintances. The 


building had been roofed with shingles—or 
‘*boards,” as they were called there—which he 
had riven from a large oak; a “stick and clay” 
chimney had been attached to one end, and the 
house had been floored with unseasoned plank 
from a distant saw-mill. To reach this result 
he had worked early and late, and had proved 
himself worthy to be a pioneer. When his 
mother and sister saw what he had done, they 
were greatly encouraged, and began to believe 


in with one large room and a loft; 


that he would soon carve a fine farm out of | 


those acres of virgin forest. 
. He had also cleared and fenced a small space 
near the house, sufficient for a garden, and was 
anxious to break up his clearing and plant it, as 
the season was rapidly advancing. : 

Just as he was ready to begin this task, his 
horse was missin 


The family had ‘brought two horses from In-. 


diana; but one of them had died soon after they 
reached their destination, and this had left only 
ae. horse, a beautiful brown mare named 

Olly. 
all their work and traveling, it was probable 
that she would soon learn the meaning of hard 


work. 

. As George had not yet found time to build a 
stable, he was in the habit of fastening Molly, 
when he did not need her, where she could pick 


a little forest — The night before he missed 
rae he had picketed her in a glade at a little dis- 
ce 


the ho by tying a 1 halter 
2k Rpg sia Ries 


As the mare was their sole reliance for - 
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‘When he went to look for her in the morning 
she was gone. - 

He was badly upset by this unexpected mis- 
fortune, and was —e against a tree, won- 
dering what he would do about it, when Joe 
Scurl came insight. Joe’s wound was not yet 
healed; but he was able to roam the woods as 
he pleased, end he always carried his rifle as a 
- matter of habit. 

** Wot’s the matter, young feller?’ he asked. 
You look asef you might ha’ lost suthin’,” 

“So I have,” replied George. ‘I have lost 
my mare, and don’t know what I am to do 
about if. 

“‘That’s bad. How did it happen?” 

“‘T left her here last night, tied to that low 
bush. I suppose she must have pulled loose and 
gone away.” 

“Sho! I wunner, now, ef she did? Lemme 
see. Jest you stay right thar, young feller. 
Don’t move a peg ontil I look around a bit.” 

The squatter examined the bush to which the 
mare had been tied, and then examined the 
glade around it. Although the ground was 
much trampled, his practiced eyes couid easily 
read the story it told.” - 

Finally he walked a little distance into the 
woods, and then returned to where George was 
standing. 

‘This yer’s a bad pieceo’ business,” he said. 

‘What do you mean?” asked George. 

‘** The mar’ never kim untied, and never pulled 
loose, and never went off of her own notion. 
She was stole.” 
sige you sure of that? 

“Tt’s as plain as printin’ is to them as kin 
read, Yer’s the mar’s tracks all about the 
glade. She was shod, all four feet, shoes mighty 
well worn, too. It’s easy enough to tell her 
track. But yer’s the track of another hoss, and 
he warn’t shod, and thar’s a big chip outen his 
nigh forefoot. Right yer by the bush is a 
man’s track, too, and it ain’t yours nor mine, 
He got down and ontied the halter—see that 
track whar the heel is deep. Thar’s whar he 
got onto his critter ag’in—see that track whar 
the ball o’ the foot is so plain. Come along, 
now, and I’l) show yer whar he rode off, leadin’ 
your mar’.” 

George examined the tracks carefully, and it 
_ was clear to him that the squatter had described 
the exact stete of affairs. 

‘“‘It was arter the middle of the night when 
he tuck the mar’,” remarked Joe, 

** How do you know that?” ° 

‘Thar was a right smart shower about the 
middle of the night, and the tracks that lead 
away was made arter the shower. That’s sim- | 
ple enough,” 

“Who stole the mare, then? Do you know 
that?” 

‘I mought give a guess, Anyhow, IreckonI 
mought show you whar she was tuck to.” 
“will yor do that, Joe? If you will, I will 

pay ct or your trouble.” 

‘I don’t want no pay from you, Jawge. I, 
did you dirt awhile ago, and ort to try to be a 
leetie helpful to you. I'll foller the trail, but I 
don’t bargain fur fightin’, ’cause this shoulder o’ 
mine ain’t fit to hold a gun ag’inst. You had | 
&o to the house and git your rifle.” 





‘How do you know 





‘nigh fore-foot. Somebody must ha 





“Why sof’ 
***Cause it stands to reason that ef yon find 
the feller who stole the mar’, he won’t .be keen 
to give her up.” 

rge went and got his rifle, and told his 
mother that Molly had got loose and strayed 
away, and he was going to hunt her. - 

Joe Scurl took up the trail at the glade and 
followed it without the least difficulty. Indeed, 
he scarcely looked at the ground he was passing 
over, and seemed to be so certain of his course 
that George suggested that he must know where 
the trail would lead them to.” — 

‘I’ve a notion that I do,” replied Joe. “ Any- 
how, I know the horse with a chip outen his 

thought he 
could impose onter you ’cause you’re a new- 
comer,” . 

George asked no more questions, but made 
sure that his rifle was in good order, and fol- 
lowed the squatter until they came in sight of a 
small cabin in the midst of the forest, there 
being no clearing around it worthy of the 
name. 

‘‘Thar’s the place, Jawge,” said Joe Scurl. 
‘* Yer’s the mar’s tracks, and yer’s t’other crit- 
ter’s, both plain as print.” 

Yes, they were plain enough, and they led di- 
rect to the cabin. 

‘* Who lives there?” asked George. 
‘*Tom Mabry kinder lives thar. 


Leastways, 
that’s his home; but I reckon he don’t stay thar - 


much, as he hain’t got no people. Jest you 
ae yer a bit, Jawge, while | go and see if he’s 
D. } 
The squatter stealthily approached the cabin 
and looked through a chink in the log wall. 
Then he returned to George, shaking his head. 

“Thar ain’t nobody thar,” he said. ‘Tom 
Mabry’s gone, and the mar’s gone,” 

‘‘But they will come back some time,” sug: 
gested George. 

‘‘That’s likely, Wot air you gwine to do, 
young feller?’ 

‘Tam going to get inside of that house and 
wait until the thief comes back with my horse.” 

“ Durned ef that don’t beat me. My old wo- 
man allers said that I was the biggest fool in the 
settlemerft, but I reckon you hold the age on 
me. Why, man alive, Tom Mabry is a desprit 
cuss, and thar’s sure to bea skrimmage if you 
buck ag’inst him.” é 

“There will be a skrimmage if he don’t give 
up my mare,” stoutly replied George, 

‘**Go along, then.. I ain’t fittin’ to mix up in 
a fight, and will lay around yer in the woods.” 

George hastened to the log house. There was 
a door in the end that faced bim, and he wa ked 


in, as the door had no look or bolt. He saw be 


fore him a tumbled bed, a cold fireplace and a 
general appearance of discomfort. On the left 
side as he entered was a small window, c 
with a wooden shutter. 

He pushed open the shutter and stationed him- 


self at the little window, where he could watch | 


for the borse-thief and the horse. 

He had a long time to wait, and found the 
task a very tedious one. He had no doubt that 
Joe Scurl bad got tired and gone home. Buthe 
was kept up by an intense desire to recover his 
mare, and by his wrath at the man who had 
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seoleri her. His témper did not improve while 
*» was impatiently waiting at the window. 

At last he was rewarded by the sound ofa 
horse’s footsteps, and he saw a man riding to- 
ward the cabin through the forest, The man 
was dark, roughly dressed, with a rascally 
cast of countenance, and carried a rifle. The 
ae he recognized at once as his own mare, 

0 Ve 

When the rider, who was of course Tom Ma- 
bry, had come within easy range—that is to 
say, within a couple of rods of the cabin— 
-George cocked his rifle, shoved the muzzle out 
of the window, and hailed: 

. “Hello, there!” 

Tom Mabry halted, and made a motion to 
raise his rifle. 

‘* Don’t try.to pull your gun,” warned George. 
““[Pve got you covered, and if you make a move 
youw’readead man, All * bongen got to dois to 
get off that mare, leave ber where she is, and 
go away.” | 

“‘ Who are you, anyhow?’ asked Mabry. 

‘I'm George Denston, and I own that mare 
which you borrowed last night. Get off, now, 
and clear out. Iam tired of waiting here, and 
would rather shoot than talk. Get off on the 
right side, and be quick about it!” 

here was nothing else for the horse-thief 
to do, and he hesitated no longer, but quietly 
slid off the mare, turned his back upon the 
‘cabin, and walked away, with his rifle under 
eee hirruped to Molly, who pricked 

orge chirru olly, who pricked up 
her ears as she recognized the familiar note. 
But Tom Mabry, though he walked away 


peaceably enough, went no further than the 


nearest big tree, behind which he dodged, and 
waited for a chance to get a shot at the young 
fellow who had so unceremoniously deprived 
him of his stolen property. 

George perceived that he had made a mis- 
take. He should have forced Mabry to lay 
down his rifle when he l-ft the mare. Instead 
of bunting a horse-thief, he found himself hunt- 
ed by a horse-thief. 

- However, he believed that he knew how to 
get out of the scrape. 

He chirruped to Molly again from the win- 
dow, and stepped to the back door and cailed 
her. She knew the tone and the voice, and 
came to him at once. They were then screened 

by the corner of the house from the tree behind 
which Tom Mabry was stationed. 

' George gempes on the mare’s back at once, 
gave her the word to go, and started her off at 
a gallop, keeping the cabin between him and 
Mabry’s tree. . 
“nig sce aTa SON 

position quickly 
bullet after the youth 
witted him, 

- When George had got safely away into the 
woods, Joe Scurl turned up in his track, with as 
much of a smile on his face as his usually rueful 
countenance could produce. 

“That was a cute trick, Jawge,” said he, “a 
mi by cute trick. I wouldn’t ba’ shougab you 
‘could a’ done it, and you couldn’t ef the mar’ 
hadn’t knowed you so well. I’m keen to bet 
that Tom Mabry is the maddest man just now 
this side of the Mississippi.” 


the maneuver, changed 
and sent an ineffective 
who had so neatly out- 


ne 


the main room, and 


“All right, Jo:,” said George.  Pve got my 
mare, and that’s what I sien, for. Get on be- 
hind, and we'll go home.” 

George went home, and told his mother that 
be had found Molly, but said nothing of the 
theft or of the means by which he had re- 
covered her. He had already learned that it 
would.be better not to worry his anxious mo- 
ther with all the difficulties and dangers that 
beset him in that new country. 

But he mentioned the matter to Abe Lassiter, 
to whom he related his adventure. Lassiter 
frowned at first, and ended by laughing: 

“Don’t say anything about it at all,” said 
he. ‘Let it go asa joke of Tom Mabry’s, or 
a drunken pige I reckon you have surprised 
him so much that he won’t be apt to bother you 
again, and he will be glad enough to drop it, if 
you will,” 

George Denston took his friend’s advice, and 
when he met Tom Mabry ata log-rolling, not 
long after the theft of his horse, the two were 
as respectful to each other as if there had never 
been any sort of a collision between them. 

But the exploits of the young settler somehow 
got talked about, and he me known in that 
region by the title of Wide-awake George. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PLAGUE OF SNAKES. : 
_ THE house that George Dension had erected 
for bis family was built of rough logs. On the 
outside they were left as nature produced them, 
and on the inside they were merely ‘‘scalped 
to give the walls a little neater appearance. 

It was of course intended to be ‘‘chinked and 
daubed,” the “‘ chinking” being done by driv-~ 
ing bits of rough wood into the crevices be- 
tween the soupy Bnd the ‘“‘daubing” by cover- 
ing the chinks with a coating of mud, thus 
keeping out the wind and rain. But George 
had so msny more important tasks to do that 
he was compelled to neglect this work, and the 
weather was so mild that there was no necessity 
for hurry. Consequenfly he had only done a 
little “‘chinking” at spare moments when the 
summer was well advanced. 

Denston and Lucy slept down-stairs in 
George and Ber bunked in 
the loft, which was reached by a lavder. 

Against the wall of the main room, near the 
door, George had fixed a small shelf, on which 
was placed the pail that held drinking-water. 

Mrs. Denston, who was usually wakeful, 
twice complained to her son that she had been 
annoyed at night by a peculiar s:und, as of 
something lapping in the water at th- peil, 

On the third occasion she awoke Lucy, who 
was frightened by what she heard. The noise 
troubled them, because they could not guess 
what it was that made it. . 

George determined to investigate *e matter. 

His mother made a pallet for } m on the 
floor, and be laid down sl. 2p, with a 
pistol and a knife within reach. , 

About the middle of the night Mr: Denston’s 
a voice awakened him, and he rai his 

ead. 

He distinctly heard a sound like that of 
ping in the direction of the water-pail; but 
was such a slight and peculiar noise that he 
could not guess what caused 1%, 
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He quickly lighted a candle, and looked at 
the water-pail; but nothing was to be seen 
there, and he again laid down to sleep. | 

After awhile he was awakened by the numb- 
ness of his left arm, which was laying outside 
of oo ae and which suddenly eosin cold 
an 

At once he guessed that the limb had been on- 
circled by a serpent, and, after the first invol- 
untary shudder, he prepared to do battle with 

the intruder. He rightly judged that tbe rep- 
tile, being a constrictor, could not be a ven- 
omous snake, 

‘“ What is the matter, George?’ asked Mrs. 
Denston, as he lighted a candle while the ser- 
pent tightened its folds about bis arm. 

‘*Tiie down, mother,” be replied. ‘‘There is 
no danger. I will tell you about it presently.” 

He grasped his bowie knife, sat up on his pal- 
let, and looked at the unwelcome visitor. 

The sight was enough to shock him, if not to 

ighten him. 

enormous black snake was coiled about 
‘his arm, and the pressure of its folds was every 
moment becoming more painful. 

He quickly inserted his knife between his 
skin and that of the reptile, drew its sharp edge 
upward with a ee rapid stroke, and 
cut the snake in two. The parts loosened them- 
selves, and fell, writhing, upon the floor. 

Mrs, Denston raised herself up in her bed, and 
shrieked with terror as she saw the severed 
monster. Lucy was spared)a similar infliction 
and George threw his vanquished enemy out of 
doors, where he measured it in the morning. 

It was over six feet in length, and quite as 

e around as his arm. 

‘*That must have been the horrid snake that 
lapped in our water-pail,” said Mrs. Denston. 

“Tt was that or another one,” replied George. 
“But you shall not be troubled by them any 
more—at feast, not in that way.” 

He dropped all his other employments until 
he had the house “‘chinked ” so tightly that it 
would at least keep out the snakes. 

But the death of the big black snake, and the 
protection of the house, did not settle the snake 
question. 

A creek, which was called a river, ran 
through the Denston’s section of land, and on 
the right bank of the creek was a rocky bluff. 

One day in the latter part of summer, Lucy 
hud gone alone to look for berries, and she 
hal on this bluff to rest and to admire the 
scenery. As she was about to seat herself on a 
stone, she was startled by a sharp and loud rat- 
tle near her. Looking quickly around, she saw 
a large rattlesnake in his coil, ready to spring. 
She started up, and ran home as fast as her feet 
would carry her, She was warned to keep 
away from the bluff, but did not need the 
warning, as she vowed that nothing would in- 
duce her to go within sight ofitagain. 

A little late was in the region of the 
bluff, and came e with a terrible story. He 
had looked down 2 crevice or break in tbe lime- 
stone, the bottom of which, according to his 
oo was literally swarming with rattle- 
snakes. 

This was a serious matter. The existence of 


such aden of venomous serpents, at no great 


distance from the house, was something that 
must be prevented if possible, and George con- 
sulted his unfailing oracle, Abe Lassiter. 

**IT don’t doubt it at all,” remarked Lassiter 
when he had heard Ben Denston’s story. “ t 
bluff was always a great snake harbor, and it is 
as likely as not that they are more plenty than 
ever season. We must do what we can to- 
ward cleaning them out.” 

‘What can we do?” asked George. 

“Get Joe Scurl to help, if you can, and I 


reckon you can, as he is death on snakes. Then 
~ will go up there in the morning, and I will 
show F 


ou.” 
Joe Beurl was ready enough to ald in the ex- 
termination of a e of snakes. The next 
morning he and rge and Abe Lassiter, 
armed with axes and ash sticks, went to the 
bluff, taking Ben along to show them the den he 
had discovered. 

There they found.a cleft in, the li~estone 
some twenty feet deep, and not over six feet 
wide at the top, the bottom of which, as well as 
they could see by looking over the edge, was 
alive with serpents. George Denston, after 

ving one glance at the reptiles, was not anx- 
ous to make a closer inspection; but Joe Scurl 
peered into the cavity, and eagerly examined 
the writhing reptiles. 

‘* They’s lots o’ snakes thar,” he announced— 
p’ison, and them as ain’t p'ison—mighty vigh 
all kinds, ’cept the water-moccasin—but most 
o’ ’em is apt to be rattlers. It’ll be a good job 
to clean out that den,” ‘i 

The job was begun by laying rollers on the 
flat rock near the crevice. Logs were placed 
on the rollers, and on them was built a rude 
crib, long and narrow. The crib was filled with 
dry leaves, brush, and fragments of dead bran- 
ches, and chunks of dry and green wood were 
piled over all. Then the mass was set on fire, 
and soon the crib was blazing with the heat of a 
big furnace, “ 

en the fire was at its hottest, and the mass 

was thoroughly ignited, it was shoved forward 

on the rollers, and pushed over into the rocky 

hollow, where it fell to the bottom with a crash, 

a up acloud of smoke and sparks and cin- 
ers. 

Even above the crackling of the burning 
wood could be heard the hissing of the madden- 
ed reptiles, as they writhed and rattled in their 
efforts to escape the fiery death. 

Joe Scurl looked down into the hollow, and 
declared that he could see “‘ whole. oodles ” of 
them, tangled in hideous masses, biting each 
other, rushing wildly about, or flin 
selves into the flames. The crib had broken 
into fragments, but the mass was burnin 
fiercely at the bottom of the hollow. | 

‘Look out, now!” exclaimed the squatter, as 
he drew back and seizéd his ash stick. ‘Them 
as kin git out will be crawlin’ up yer, and we 
med for ’em. Whenever you see a snake, 


| He. tee to the other side of the crevice, 
leavin be Lassiter and George Denston on 


that side, 
George turned pale, but his stick 
firmly. He had a horror of snakes, but his first 


shudder at the sight of one was always followed 


— 


ging them- — 


| 
| 
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by an intense desire to killit. He knew that | 
the rattlesnakes, at least, were not likely to be | 
dangerous unless they could throw themselves 
into coil, and he had been taught that ash sticks 
were a protection to those who held them. 

The work began in earnest. To Joe Scurl, it 


seemed to be fun, though to George it was the 
severest task he had yet undertaken. The 


escaping snakes began to crawl up over the edge 
of the hollow, and out of boles and cracks in 
the rocks, and incessant activity was required 
for killing them ag they appea 

Joe Scurl danced about like a. wild man, 
striking right and left with the greatest ve- 
locity, and accompany ig the exercise with 
yells and whoops. ssiter and George settled 

own to business seriously and earnestly, and 
the rocks resounded with the blows of their 
stout sticks as they struck at all the snakes they 
saw. 

When there were no more snakes to be seen, 
and they rested from their labor, the young 
man was covered with perspiration, and was 
trembling with excitement. 

‘Why, Jawze,” said Joe Scurl, ‘‘ I do believe 
you’re skeerd.’ 

‘“‘Solam,” admitted George. “I have been 
scared all through this job, and am not ashamed 
tosay so. Iam glad it is over.” 

The rock was covered with the bodies of 
seer big and little, poisonous and harmless, 
and even in death they were a hideous sight. 

The dead reptiles were shoved over into the 
hollow, and more brush and logs were thrown 
upon the mass, to make a fire that would burn 
for several hours. 

“IT am as glad as George is that the job is 
over,” said Abe Lassiter; ‘‘but it was well 
done, and that is acomfort. We will have to 
give that hole another dose in the spring, and if 
we keep it up the varmints will be apt to take 


the hint. 





CHAPTER IV. 
TROUBLE BREWING AND BEGINNING. 

A pretty girl in a new settlement is always 
sure to become a bone of contention. 

Lucy Denston, who was decidedly a pretty- 
irl, was no exception to the rule. Her good 
ooks and her bright and winning ways speedily 

became known tothe young fellows for man 
miles around, and much of the popularity whic 
the Denston family acquired in the neighbor- 
hood was due to Lucy’s attractions. 

George was not only proud of bis handsome 
sister, but immensely fond of her, and he 
guarded her witb a jealousy which gave all 

ple to understand that there was to ‘no 
fooling ” in that quarter. i 

Lucy received invitations to everything in 
the shape of an entertainment or a social 
gathering that the neighborhood afforded, and 
George was also liberally invited, for his own 
sake, as well ason her account; but he found 
his work so constant and so laborious during his 
first season on the new place, that he needed all 
his e time for rest, and Lucy was not willing 
to go anywhere unless George cuuld accompany 


r. 
Late in the f however, when the small 
eraps that he been able to raise were 


9 


— 


thered and his work was not #0 pressing, he 
an to find more time to spare. As he was 
then the owner of two horses, he felt that he 
could give his sister an occasional treat, such as 
would help to console her for her seclusion and 
privations, 3 

Among the entertainments to which they 
were invited was a bran dance at the place of a 
neighbor who lived several miles away, and 
| this was attended by George and Lucy, she 
riding his mare Molly, and he mounted on the 
big sorrel horse which he had lately bought. 

The time of the full moon had been chosen for 
the festivity, as this was to be a moonlight 
bran dance, and of course it was out of doors, 
no room that the settlement afforded being 
large enough to hold the guests, to say nothing 
of giving them space for the exercise of their 


| agility. | F 
lace under the trees had been 


| _A circular 

cleared of bushes and roots, and the earth was 
beaten down and covered thickly with bran. 
Some rude ‘“‘ puncheon” seats were prepared, 

| and these completed the arrangements for the 
bran dance, with the exception of the refresh- 
ments, which were served in the house. 

._ The girls were attired in their brightest calico 
| dresses, with here and there a bit of lawn as a 
| mark of superior pretensions, The young men, 
| mostly tall and brawny fellows, were sumptu- 

ously arrayed in their best home-spun, with 
bere and there a white collar or a ‘‘ b’iled shirt.” 
Many of them brought their rifles, and those 
who did not have rifles might be reasonably sus- 
pected of carrying ‘pistols or knives upon their 
rsons. 
Many of them, also, were armed with wea- 
ns of another sort, destructive after ancther 
ashion. That is to say, they brought bottles 
of fiery whisky, which they took the precaution 
of concealing, before the dancing began, at the 
roots of trees, under logs, and in w6od piles, all 
about the place. At every intermission of the 
festivities they could be seen strollingyabout in 
search of their hidden bottles, and privately 
refreshing themselves in secret places. 


The most noticeable of those who strolled 
about in search of cdncealed whisky was Babe 
Welburn. This young man, who had been 
christened David, but retained the name by 
which he was known in bis childhood, was the 
eldest son of comparatively wealthy parents, 

| who had emigrated from Tennessee. His father 
_ was the owner of half a dozen “‘ niggers,” which 
secured for the family no little respect in 4 new 
country where that sort of property was scarce, 
| Babe had been petted and humored and allowed 
to do as he pleased, and the consequence was 
that he pleased to do pretty badly, presuming 
| upon bis size and strength, as well as itis father’s 
standing in the settlement. He had become 
_ known as a “hard case” to such an extent that 
_ the daughters of the settlers were afraid of him, 
although his property expectations caused Him 
to be considered as a ‘‘ good catch.” 
Babe Welburn had loaded himself pretty 
eee ries ey on his wa © the “es 

ance,.and during its progress he frequently 
resorted to a woodpile in which he had con- 
cealed a bottle of no small dimensions. The 
‘ consequence was that he swaggered about with 


<— 
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more than his usual bluster, and that his 
gl toward the girls was more familiar than 
poiite. 

Lucy Denston took his eye early in the even- 
ing, and he asked her to dance with him. She 
had heard of him, and saw no reason to admire 
him, but did not wish to seem ‘‘offish,” and 
consented. 

In the course of that dance his breath and his 
rudeness were both offensive to her, and his 
eee rid rg met with a polite but 

u 


oe hot “th si f breakin 
en the company gave of bre g 
up, Lucy summoned Genre to her side. 


“Tam afraid,” she said, ‘‘ that that drunken 
fellow, Babe Welburn, will want to go home 
with me.” 

**But you don’t have to accept his compan 
unless you want to,” replied Georgé, ‘‘and 
hope you don’t want to.” 

** But I am afraid he will make a fuss.” 

**T don’t see how he can help himself, Lucy, 
and the best thing he can do is to bebave him- 
self. I will see that he shall not trouble you.” 

“IT kope you will not make him angry, 
George. They tell me that he is a dangerous 
man. 

‘‘He may be dangerous to himself. but he 
had better not try to be dangerous to me, and 
he shall not bother a sister of mine. I despise 
the brute.” 

As Lucy anticipated, Babe Welburn came 
and asked her if he might be allowed to see her 
home, and he made his offer in such a matter- 
of-course style, as if he could not possibly re- 
ceive no for an answer, that it was quite dis- 
agreeable to her, 

- She briefly replied that she was going home 
with her brother. 

‘*That’s no way to talk,” said he. ‘‘ Brothers 
don’t count. ‘You are the only girl here that 
I’ve taken any notice of, and my head is set 
on seeing you home. I can’t allow you to 
say no.” 

** But moe will have to, Mr. Welburn,” firmly 
replied Lucy. ‘‘I came with my brother, and 
am going with him.” 

‘“That won’t do at all, I tell you. My head is 
set on this thing.” 

George had been watching his sister, and’ was 
near enough to catch the meaning of this con- 
versation. Hecame to her as soon as he saw 
- the Jook of displeasure on her face. 

‘* My sister is much obliged to you for your 
kindness, Mr. Welburn,” said he; ‘‘ but she can- 
not accept your offer. She came here with me, 
and prefers to go home with me.” 

“Is this your mix, then?” asked the young 
ee yes Ra ceplied Geo 

ell, yes, it is,” m 

‘*T will see about that.” ee 2 

Babe Welburn gave Lucy’s champion a black 
look, and walked — 

. Lucy, ugly look, suggested 
that they should try to slip off without being 
observed; but George, who was always in favor 
of doing evervthing openly, said that he would 
goand get their horses, and they would ride 
away as they came. 

As he went to get the horses, he met a young 
friend, who asked him what he had been doing 
to Babe Welburn. a 


= & 


se Nothing that he has a right to object to,” 


replied roses. 

“T heard him cursing you just now. You 
had better look out for him. He is a dangerous 
man, 

‘“‘T am a little dangerous, myself, if I am 
pushed too far,” remarked George. 

Near the horses he met Babe Welburn, wha 
approached him with threatening looks. 

I say, Denston,” said that young man, 
**how about that business of your sister?” 

‘*'What business?” demanded George. 

“T want to know why itis that she don’t 
want me to go home with her.” 

‘“*Simply because she prefers to go home as 
she came, and I believe she has a right to do 
SO: 


“T believe it is you who have put her up to 
have a spite against me.” 

“You are mistaken, Mr. Welburn, and I am 
sure that she has no spite against Hoe. 

“*T want you to tell her, then, that she must 
let me see her home to-night.” 

“*T shall do nothing of the kind, and it is a 
waste of words to talk about it any more.” 

Welburn flew into a passion, and began to 
storm and curse. : 

‘**Do you want to pick a quarrel with me?” 
asked George, ' 

“Tf I should, young chap, you would know 
it mighty quick} and you would get hurt. I 
carry a pistol, and am not afraid-to shoot.” 

‘* Indeed!” exclaimed ‘George, in a voice that 
was fullofscorn, ‘‘ Would you reatiy dare te 
shoot at an unarmed man? hata high degree 
of courage that must require! 1 tell you, Babe 
Welburn, there is no greater coward than the 
man who depends upon a pistol for settling his 

uarrels, and I warn you that if you want to 
shoot at me, you had better watch your chance, 


and take aim when my back is turned to you.” 
oe got his horses, mounted with Lucy, 
and rode home. 


They were not molested on the vers but he 
felt that he had gained a foe in Babe Welburn, 


CHAPTER V. 
A BEAR-HUNT. 

As Christmas drew near, George Denston was 
eee pene the spugniens of his hogs, 

He had five fine porkers which he was fatten- 
ing for that purpose, in a small space that he 
had fenced in for them, at a little distance from 
the house. Near this inclosure he had built a 
pen, in which he kept several pigs. 

One night he was awakened by the squealing 
of the hogs, and hastened out to see what was 
the matter with them. Finding nothing to jus 
tify their complaints, he went back to bed. 

gain he was aro by a similar racket, 
and again he went out to the inclosure. The 
fattening hogs were awake and uneasy, but 
were all there. 

Looking further for the cause of the dis- 
turbance, he discovered that two of his pigs 
were missing. 

As the night was so derk that nothing could 
be done toward the detection or pursuit of the 
thief, he guarded the inclosure until morning. 

Then he examined the pen, and discovered the 
scratches and tracks of some large animal. As 
he was unable to judge what kind of a beast it 
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- was that had been robbing him, he mounted his 
horse, and rode over to Abe Lassiter’s to consult 
the oracle. 

Lassiter, who was always obliging to his 
young friend, rode over ad inspected the pig- 
pen and the ground near it, and soon came to a 
conclusion concerning the depredator. 

“ It was a b’ar,” said he, 

“A bear?” exclaimed George. 

‘‘ Nothing shorter, and it’s strange, too. T 
haven’t seen a bear about Lere—that is, near 
about—in two or three years. Here’s the crit- 
ter’s tracks, plain as print, and there’s no mis- 
taking those scratches on the logs. Here’s bits 
of fur lying about, too. The cuss has got two 
of your nice pigs, and he won’t be satisfied now 
until he carries off the whole batch.” — 

** What can I do about it?” asked George, who 
could not reconcile himself. to the thought of 
losing his pigs. — 

** We might build a trap,” replied Lassiter, 

“How is that done?” 

‘** We might dig a deep hole at the side of the 
| pen, sink some sharp-pointed stakes in the bot- 

m, and cover it lightly, so that the crittur 
would tumble in and hurt himself. Or we 
might swing a log so that it would fall on him 
and break his back. But it would be a sight of 
trouble to build a trap, and it might ketch some 
human.” 

“ But I must do something,” George insisted. 

““Of course you must, and I think, on the 
whole, that the best thing we can do is to track 
the b’ar and kill him. I would be mighty glad 
to get hold of some b’ar-meat, anyhow.”. 

‘*How can we find him?” 

** My dogs will trail him fast enough, and I 
reckon we two ought to be able to kill him. Go 
and get your rifle, George.” 

George went for his rifle, telling his mother 
that he was going to hunt, but saying nothing 
about a bear. He also took the precaution to 


put in his pockets a pair of derringer pistols— 


single barrels, and carrying a heavy bullet— 
decidedly a deadly weapon at close range. 

Abe Lassiber got his dogs, and put them on 
the trail of the bear. They were animals of no 

ticular breed, or of a large mixture of 
eeds, but were, as he said, ‘‘ heavy coon-dogs,” 
and he had no doubt of their ability and will- 
ingness to find the bear, though they could not 
be depended on fora fight. 

The dogs, Brash and Bose, took up the trail 
in fine style, and followed it through the woods 
atarapid rate. . 

It led them direct to the river and they fol- 
lowed it down.a gorge until they reached the 
foot of the bluff at the top of which the war 
had been waged against the snakes, Finally 
they stopped at a hole in the rock, and barked 

orously. - 

‘This is the place,” said Lassiter. ‘‘The 
critter bas his den in there, sure; but it must be 
a late thing, or we would have heard of him be- 
fore now.” 

He tried to induce the dogs to enter the hole, 
aud Brash finally disappeared inside; but he 
soon came out with his tail between his legs, 
whining, and showing strong symptoms of 


fear. 
“The bar is at home, and he don’t want to | 


be disturbed after his breakfast,” said Abe, ‘I 
don’t see, George, but we will have to go in and 
see what we can do with our rifles, as those 
“— would never fetch him out,” 

orge expressed a willingness to go in. 

‘‘T wonder if there’s more than one of them 
in there,” remarked Abe. ‘‘I am powerful 
fond of b’ar-meat, and the critters must be fat 
now; but I really wouldn’t care to tackle two 
of them in that hole.” —. | 

The mouth of the den was a cleft in the rock, 
in which two men could easily walk upright for 
a little distance; but at the far end was a low 
and dark hole, which could only be entered ina © 
kneeling or stooping posture, 

The two hunters examined their rifles care- 
ey cocked them, and walked abreast into the 
cleft. 

When they reached the hole, they halted, 
kneeled down, and peered into the darkness. | 

As their eyes ame accustomed to the 
= they could see a black object, like a 

eavier chunk of darkness, lying down at the 
extremity of the hole. They could also catch 
the twinkle of a pair of small but bright an 

‘‘ Looks to me as if he is lying down, with his 
nose on his fore paws, like a dog,” whispered 
Lassiter. ‘Anyhow, he is lying down, with 
his face toward us.” 

‘We can hit him easily enough,” remarked 


a ; 
‘Yes, and I wish we could be as sure of kill- 
ae him. We must run our chances, though. 
Take a good aim at one of those eyes, George, 
and give him a blizzard. 
yours,” 

George took a careful aim, though he was 4 
little nervous, as he had never hunted such 
game before, and et the trigger of his rifle. 

Abe Lassiter pulled the next instant, and the 
reports of the two guns sounded like thunder in 
ae narrow place, and filled the hole with 
smoke, 

A desp growl told the hunters that the bear 
had been aroused, and that they had not yet 
killed him. 

More growls followed, and they could see the 
black mass rise and move toward them. 

“Run, George!” exclaimed Abe, and he 
turned and ran out of the mouth of the den. 

George started to follow him, but had taken 
only two or three steps, when he turned and 
faced the dark hole. 

The bear rushed out from his hiding-place 

ining speed as he advanced, and had clea 

he hole and nearly reached George when the 
young fellow turned and faced him. 

Within a few feet of his foe he raised himself 
on his hind feet for a death-hug. ‘ 

George, who was standing before him in 
nearly an erect oan felt the hot breath of 
the great beast blown in his face. 

He also saw that there was blood in the bear’s 
mouth, and that one of his fore paws was hang- 
ing down, limp and useless. 

The boy was 2 but resolute. He had 
quickly drawn and eocked his two derringers. 

As the bear rose on his hind feet he presen ‘ed 
both pistols, reaching them forward until they 
nearly touched the fur, and fired them with one 
reportat the hairy breast. 


My shot will follow 


oe 


40 

‘fhe hear tottere4. topnled over on the slop- 
ing and slippery rock, and fell toward the hole 
from which he had just emerged. 

George sunk upon one knee, but neither ad- 
vanced nor retreated. ~ \ 

Abe Lassiter had just turned the rock at the 
mouth of the den, and had halted there to load 
his rifle, supposing that he was of course fol- 
lowed by his young friend. 

Hearing the double report of the derringers 
he hastily rammed down a bullet and stepped 
back into the cleft. . 

Before him he saw George Denston, kneeling 
on the rock, and just beyond him was the bear, 
struggling in the agonies of death. 


‘“* My !” exclaimed Lassiter, as he ran to 
“68 pons friend. ‘‘What’s this? Are you 
urt?” . 


‘* Not a bit,” replied George. 

2 > mt you have killed the bear! Howdid you 

O it 

George showed bis two es 

“ And you staid here and shot him with those 
when Iran away. I never beard the beat of it. 
Why, boy, it was almost certain death for you 
to stop here.” 

‘*It was death tothe bear,” remarked George. 

**How could you do iti I thought you were 
running out with me, I told youtorun, Why 
didn’t you do it?’ 

‘Now you are going to expose me,” said 
George, very meekly. ‘I was willing enough 
to run, and started to run, but couldn’t get any 
further than this. My right foot caught in a 
hole in the rock, and it is in there now so solid 
that I can’t stir it.” 

Abe Lassiter hastened to relieve his young 
friend, but was compelled to break the rock be- 
fore he could extricate the foot. ' 

‘* Anyhow,” said he, “it was a big thing to 
stand up to your work and send two bullets 
into that crittur when he wasright on you. It 
shows that you’ve got the best kind of nerve, 
and that those derringers of yours are wortb a 
pile in a close scrimmage, ou sha’n’t lose any 
of the credit of this because you happened to 
get your foot caught.” 

They hauléd out the beast, and found it to 
ibs large he-bear, and as fat, so Abe said, as 

utter. 

Lassiter proceeded to skin this royal 
while George hastened to the house for a 

They divided the meat, and the skin was left 
. to him who-~had killed the bear, as a well- 

_ deserved trophy. George confessed that he had 
pains in bear-meat enough to pay him for the 
oss of his pigs. 

When Abe Lassiter told the story of this 
bear-hunt, he did not fail to give his young 
friend plenty of credit, but omitted to make 
any mention of the accident that had prevented 
him from retreating. 

So anotber big exploit was scored to the 
credit of ‘‘ Wide-awake George.” 


me, 
orse, 





CHAPTER VI. 
TROUBLE AT A LOG-ROLLING. 
Durina the winter Lucy. Denston accom- 


- ness.’ 
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erings, but did not happen to méet Babe Wel- 
burn at any of them, 

She heard, however, from various sources, 

that the young aristocrat of the backwoods was 
‘‘half-crazy about her.” He was drinking 
harder than ever, and had been heard to de- 
clare that he meant to have Lucy Denston for 
his wife, and that no power on earth should 
hinder him. 
‘ When Lucy heard this she trembled with 
fear, and George frowned as he wondered what 
measures the desperate and unprincipled young 
man would take to secure his object. 3 

Lucy refused to attend any more gatherin 
and did not see her strange suitor again unt 


‘near the end of winter, when he made her a 


visit as unwelcome as it was unexpected, 

On this occasion he rode bis finest horse, was 
dressed ‘‘ to the nines,” and was, f-r a wonder, 
entirely sober. It was evidently his intention 
to makea good Pape aaa, 

The impression he produced in the Denston 
family was that his visit must mean something, 
and it did. ins 

A man had lately come into the neighborhood 
and started a singing-school, and Babe Welburn 
wished Lucy to attend it in his company. 

She made her excuses as well as she could, al- 
leging her household duties and her mother’s 
feeble health; but these did not satisfy him, 
and finally she said that she did not go any- 
where except with her brother, and could not 
make him an exception to the rule. 

‘‘ That is only a pretense,” angrily exclaimed 
Welburn. “I know that you went with Lon 
Brewer to Hugh Craik’s wedding.” - 

Then Lucy’s spirit rose, and she flatly de- 
clared that she would not go anywhere with ~ 
Babe Welburn under any circumstances. — 

This remark, and the tone of decision that ac- 
companied it, settled the question, and he left 
the house downcast and indignant, 

George Denston went with him to the feace 
where his horse was hitched, and came in for 
the wrath which he had refrained from visiting 
upon Lucy. 

“T would like to know, Denston,” said he, 


“why it is that your sister hus got a spite 


against me.” : 
‘“‘T am sure that my sister has no spite against 
you or any other person,” mildly replied George. 
‘* Why is it, then, that she won’t go with me _ 
to the singing school or anywhere else?” 
‘‘Sbe has given you her reasons, and that 
ought to be sufficient to satisfy a gentleman.” 
“Do you mean to hint that I am not a gentle 
man? You had better take care what you say. 
I’ve got a grudge against you, anyhow, as I be- 
lieve that you are at the bottom of this busi- 
“‘- You may believe what you please, Mr. Babe 
Welburn, but I can tell you that, until you 
drink less whisky and learn ‘better manners, a 
girl who respects herself will have a good enough 
reason for refusing to go anywhere with you.” 
‘‘That’s your notion, is it? Well, I can get 
along without learning anything that an Indiana 
scrub can teach me, Perhaps you do not know 
that I am doing your folks an honor in coming 
Agere aieber hacaah ght f looking at if 
would never have thought of looking a 


panied her brother to.several neighborhood gath: ‘ in that light,” coolly replied 


as 
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“ve & great mind to give youa good thrash- 

ing. to teach you better suse 
_** Perhaps you might make a miss of it. . But 

if you think that thrashing her brother is the 
best way to court a girl, just pitch in.” 

Babe Welburn did not pitch in, but sullenly 
mounted his horse and rode away. 

In the spring George Denston had a log-roll- 


ing. 

With the help of Ben he had cleared and 
fenced quite a piece of ground during the win- 
ter, and he called upon the fieighbors to help 
him pile the logs together, so that they could be 
burned, thus completing the clearing of the 

ound. There was not much “rolling” about 
t, as the logs were mostly carried by squads of 
men upon lengths of sapling, called “‘ sticks,” to 
the place where they were to be piled. 

The neighbors turned out in goodly numbers, 
and among them, to the surprise of everybody, 
came Babe Welburn, who was usually too much 
opposed to work to bear a hand at house-raising 
and log-rolling. | 

On this occasion, though he did not go to the 
house to partake of the refreshments that were 
prepared for the company, he proved himself 
quite active and efficient, working with a will, 
and generally in the squad to which George 
Denston was attached. ‘ 

George had as little as possible to say to him, 
treating him merely with politeness, while Wel- 
burn seemed.to be very friendly; but the former 
noticed that he made frequent visits to the flask 
tbat he had brought in his coat ket, and oc- 
casionally noticed a dangerous gleam in his eye 
that betokened possible trouble. 

The trouble did not come until the day was 
nearly ended, and then it came in a way that 
MEGeRS could not have anticipated. 

A short and heavy log was to be carried toa 
pile, and four young men had rolled it onto their 
sticks for the pur of lifting it. One of these 
four was George Denston, who was at the for- 
ward end, and his partner at the stick was Babe 
Welburn. 

George saw that the log would have to be 
carried for a part of the distance along a side 


ae aud proposed that they should get more. 


elp. 

Oy onsense!” exclaimed Babe Welburn. 
“We can carry the log easy enough, if you are 
any account,” 

of end,” 


I can carry m 
i t alike, or somebody may 


we will all have to 
get burt.” 

The four bent to the ae and lifted the log. 
It was quite a strain to George; but he felt 
equal to the task when he got “straightened 
u 


p. 

The side hill along which the log was to be 
carried was a short and narrow one, but was 

retty steep, and was muddy and slippery. As 

rge was on the lower side, his work was 

doubly difficult, and he was obliged to move 
slowly and carefully fo keep his footing, 

Suddenly, when they had reached the worst 
part of the route, Babe Welburn canted his stick 
up, throwing the weight of the log upon his 
_ staggering ner. 

George at once guessed that the object of this 
wick was to force him to loose his hold and 


said George; “but 


drop his stick, so that the |! ht fall upos 
anhc : ro him. 


him or serio 
At the same moment his foot slipped. 

But he set his eet, eriped the stick tighter 
than ever, and regained his footing. | 

** Jump out, Tom!” he said to the man be- 
hind him, who had a much better chance to get 
out of the way of the log than he had. 

— he dropped his stick, and sprung for 
ward, 

The, falling log grazed his feet, and he fell 
over into the mud, but out of the reach of dan- 

r, while the lcg went crashing down to the 

oot of the descent. . 

He picked himself up, and walked to the top 
of the slope, where his late stick partner stood, 
laughing at him. 

se y, you ate no good at all,” said Wel- 
burn. ‘‘ You can’t tote a log worth a cent. 
You have no more strength than a kitten.” 

But he stopped his laughing as the person he 
was laughing at approac ed him, , 

George Denston’s face, where it was not cov- 
ered with mud, was pale as death, and his eyes 
blazed with an unusual fire. 

‘‘You infernal scoundrel!” he exclaimed, as 
he shook his fist in Welburn’s face. 

““ What do you mean?” asked the other, step- 
ping back. © 

‘¢’You threw that log.over on me, so that it 
tight smash me, and you did it on purpose,” 
“You are a liar!” , 

‘*You put two lives in peril,-so that you 
might gain a dirty bit of revenge, and you are 
gn iene than a murderer, you mean, coward- 
ly skunk!” i 

Babe Welburn doubled up his fist and struck 
viciously at his accuser, who easily warded off 
the blow. Then a struggle began that brought 
all the otber log-rollers running to the spot. 

Their sympathies were with George, especial- 
ly when the other two men who had had hold of 
the fallen log explained the facts of the case. 
“Therefore he was sure of fair play. 

Though tall and strong for his years, he was 
still a little fellow compared with Welburn, 
and on this account the odds seemed to be 
largely ear him. But he had been trained 
to the skillful use of his hands, and the contest 
had hardly begun, when he showed the results 
| of his training, to the astonishment of the by- 
standers. 

He maneuvered so as to keep his antagonist 
on the slope below him, thus neutralizing the 
latter’s advantage in hight. His clean and tem- 
perate life showed itself in his hard muscles 
and healthy lungs, and he had a just indigna- 
tion to back bim, while the other knew that he 
had been guilty of a mean and cowardly trick. 

Welburn soon perceived the superior science 
_ of his opponent, and tried to rush jn and clinch; 
but every effort was prevented by the lithe an 
active young fellow, who never failed to slip 
away from his grasp, or to plant a telling blow 
on his face or breast. 

He speedily showed the effects of his punish- 
ment, and fought wildly, striking out with 
more vigor than discretion, and puffing and 
panting like a steam-engine. — 

Then George saw his chance, and ran in, 
seizing his antagonist around the waist, tripping 





oe 


i2 


him quickly, and throwing him heavily on his 
back in the mud. * 

‘Give it to him, George!” shouted the crowd, 
most of whom were glad enough to see the) bi 
bully worsted in such a fair fight and for suc 
@ good cause. 

But George put in only one telling blow on his 
antagonist’s mouth, to stop the stream of curses 
that flowed from it, and held him firmly to the 
_ ground until he cried “‘ enough.” 

Babe Welburn was a sorry sight when he rose 
to his feet. One eye was closed, his face was 
piseding, and his clothes were covered with 
mud. 

‘You will pay for this yet,” he said, as he 
walked away. 

George made no answer to his threat, and he 
eu on his coat, mounted his horse, and rode 
0. ° 


CHAPTER VII. 


A COON-HUNT, AND BIG GAME. 


SHORTLY after the unfortunate difficulty at 
the log-rolling, Joe Scurl suggested to George 
Denston that they should indulge in a coon- 
hunt, and George gladly consented. He was as 
fond of coon-hunts as any plantation darky 
could be, and Ben, who had never seen one, was 
eager to have an experience of the sport. 

The first necessity of a successful coon-hunt is 
@ good coon-dog. In fact, it is the dog that 
does the hunting, and the human hunters ac- 
company him for the purpose of securing the 
game when he has cornered it. 

Joe Scurl boasted the ownership of the best 
/coon-dceg in the country. Abe Lassiter’s Brash 
and Bose were well enough in their way; but 
his Snap was “a beavy coon-dog from Sugar 
Creek,” unequaled at finding and treeing a 
coon, and he could “tackle the worst old coon 
that ever wore tecth, and chaw him limbless,” 

This marvelous dog, which was not remark- 
able for beauty or any other accomplishments 
than coon-bunting, was of course the most im- 

ortant member of the party. Joe Scurl and 

orge carried rifles, mainly as a matter of 
habit, and Ben bore an ax for cutting down the 
trees in which the coons took refuge. George 
also put his two derringers in his pocket, as he 
bad been a firm believer in their usefulness 
since his fight with the bear, 

It was a moonlight night when they went to 
the river bottom to look for coons, and the in- 
dications were good for plenty of sport. 

They had been out but a little while when 
Snap started a coon, and when the hunters 
reached him he was barking vigorously at the 
foot of a young hickory tree, near the top of 
which the coon could be plainly seen. 

It was the work of but a few minutes to cut 


down the hickory, and as it fell the attention | 


of all 


dog. 

His coonship had hardly touched the ground, 
and had not had a moment’s time to recover 
from his surprise, when Snap was upon him, 
and the hunters ran up to see the fight. 

But it was not a very interesting strugg's, as 
the coon was a young one, and was taken at a 
great disadvantage. 

After @ brief rough-and-tumble of biting and 


was concentrated upon the coon and the 


| at it with an air of disgust. 
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snarling, Snap settled the case of the gym, an 
one master slung the carcass wrex ois ohoul- 
er. 

“Talk about coon-dogs!” exclaimed Joe, 
“Why, thar ain’t a dog in the bull o’ Racxen- 
sack, to say nothin’ o’ this yer settlement, as ’ud 
be a patchin’ to my Snap: Bf he could on 
climb a tree, thar wouldn’t be a live coon left 
within ten mile o’ yer.” » 

Nobody objected ‘to the Ervine of Snap, and 
he set out in seafch of.another coon. 

But it did not seem to be a tixst-rate night for 
coons, and they tramped about the bottom 
fully an hour before he started another 
“‘varmint.” This one he gnickly treed in a 
large and knurly oak, nearly three feet in 
diameter at the butt. 

Joe Scurl walked around the tree, and looked 


**Tt ain’t gwine to pay 3s to cut down that 
tree,” said he. ‘‘I don’t see why the critters 
couldn’t ha’ tuck toa sapltn’, I hate to shoota 
coon, as it spiles the fun, and don’t do justice to 
the dogs.” 

The coon was soon located on a large limb 
that reached out far from the trunk, and Ben 

roposed to climb the tree and chop off the~ 
imb. He was “boosted” up, and soon made 
lively play with his ax among the leaves and 
branches, —— 

The attention of the dog was attracted from 
the tree to the coon, and the branch soon 
cracked and fell, ‘‘sheddiig” the coon, which 
had no sooner touched the ground than it was 
seized by Snap. 

A lively tussle ensued, end the coon, which 
was an old and vigorous one, fought so fiercely 
that the dog had no easy task to conquer it; but 
victory finally perched upon the banner of 
Snap, and his master slung another dead coon 
over his shoulder. 

He was sent on to search for another coon, 
and the hunters had another tramp. 

They lost sight of Snap for awhile;. then they 
heard him barking vociferously, and finally 
found him at the foot. of a swamp oak that was 
heavy with branches and foliage. 

‘That is jest the owdaciousest coon-dog I 
ever see or heerd of,” remarked his master. 
‘We kin start up more coons in a night than 
any three eons that kin be fotched together. 
By the way he barks, he must ha’ treed the 
biggest kind of a varmint up thar, and the 
tussle will be suthin’ wu’th lookin’ at, 

Ben Denston, who was foremost in the hunt 
and always eager to be the first to catch sight 
of the game, ran forward toward the tree, 
while the others followed more slowly, looking 
up as they went, and re sharply into the 
dense leafage of the oak, 

**Cre-ation!” exclaimed Ben, as he _ halted 
near the tree. ‘ You may well oe a big 
coon. It’s bigger than Snap himself.” 

“Run away, Ben!” shouted Joe Scurl, whe 
had caught sight of the object at the same 
instant. ‘* Run back, boy! It’s a pant’er!” 

‘‘ A panther?” exclaimed George, cocking his 
rifle as he spoke, 

‘Yes, a pant’er! Run, boy! Oh, lordy! thar 
he comes!” : : 

Ben had started to run asa dark body shot 
from the tree through the air, and the next 
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moment the boy was sprawling on the ground. | ‘The next instant the creature that uttered the 
But Ben, in his ee had run toward the | yell—the mate of the dead panther—appeared 
tree, instead of from it, and the panther had | from the depths of the forest, coming toward 


overshot his mark. 

He had struck the boy sufficiently to knock 
him down, and had landed just beyond him. 
No sooner had he reached the ground than Snap 
seized him, probably laboring under the impres- 
sion that he was some new kind of a coon. 

But the struggle between the dog and the 
panther was too unequal to last long, and it was 
at once evident that Snap, eager and ‘“* owda- 
cious” though he was, could afford hs 
antagonist no sort of emusement, | 

Nobody had a clearer conception of this fact 
than Snap’s master, who ran forward with the 
intention of taking his dog’s part in the fight. 

*“Shoot him, Jawge!” he shouted. ‘* Shoot 
the varmint, or Snap’s a goner!” 

George had run toward his brother, and was 
within a few yards of the panther when he 
struck the ground. He hastened forward with 
his cocked rifle when the dog seized the beast, 
but was thinking,of Ben’s safety much more 
than of Snap’s. 

He was willing enough to shoot; but how to 
shoot with effect, and without doing more 
damage than he wanted to do, was a serious 
question. 

The panther and the dog were rolling and 
tumbling about upon the ground, in an almost 
inextricable mass, coveripg several yards of 
space in their struggle, and the barks, yelps, 
screeches and snarls were quite ope asthe: 

Ben was ing to extricate himself from 
the tangle, but had not yet got out of reach 
of the combatants, and it was hard for the 
quickest eye to judge when and where to shoot. 

George was not a person to hesitate, or to 
take any half-way measures. 

He stepped gap ht up to the panther before he 
could free h lf from the hold of the dog, 
watched his chance, put the muzzle of his rifle 
to his ear, and fired. 

The charge blew a hole through the head of 
the ugly beast, which rolled over, and, after a 
few convulsive struggles, it was dead. 
.  Thisentire ‘‘skrimmage,” from the panther’s 

spring until his death, though it has taken so 
many words to describe it, occupied but a few 
seconds of time, and it was all over when Joe 
Scurl reached the spot. 

He at once dropped his rifle, picked up Snap, 
and began to examine his wounds, with many 
lamentations over the damage that had been 
done to ‘‘ the heaviest coon-dog that ever came 
from Sugar Creek.” 

Ben Denston had scrambled to his feet, and 
his brother hastened to him, as if he were even 
« more important persouage than a coon-dog. 

He was trembling all over, but with excite- 
ment rather than’ with fear, and his clothes 
were torn, and his face and hands were bleeding. 

“Are you badly hurt?” asked George. 

““*Not much, [ guess,” replied the boy. 
am scratched up a little, but don’t think it | 
oe to anything. Hark, George! What’s 

t 


It was a loud, shrill, and unearthly scream, | 


something weird and frightful to hear in the 
forest at night, and enough to send a chill 
through the warmest blood. s 


the group with great iPAPE lashing its tail, and 
splitting the air with yel 

“It is another ther!” exclaimed George, 
“€ Joe, come and shoot it, quick!” 


But Joe Scurl was so intently occupied ia ~ 


examining the wounds of his dog, that he 
seemed neither to see nor to hear anything else, 

George hastily picked up the squatter’s rifle, 
and cocked it. 


“Run, Ben!” he said, as he turned to face : 


the new foe. 

But Ben had no idea of running, when he 
saw his brother stand his ground. 

As the panther came on, George fired the 
rifle with a quick aim. _ 

The beast was hit, but the shot neither stopped 
nor delayed its progress, and George drew his 
derringers, and cocked and fired them as rapid! 
as he could, without giving an inch of groun 

But a panther, like other members of the cat 
tribe, is very tenacious of life, and usually 
requires a great deal of killing. 

As George fired his last shot, the beast made« 
its final spring, and struck him on the breast, 
knocking him over, though blood was pouring 
from its wounds, 

It might have made an end of the brave lad’s 
life before its own death-struggle came; but 
Ben stood there with his ax raised, and at once 
brought the keen edge down upon the back of 
the brute’s neck, nearly chopping off its head. 

George threw off the bi dy, and rose to 
his feet, dripping with blood, and not until 
then did Joe Scurl seem to comprehend what 
had happened. 

‘*Why, boys,” said he, “this yer’s been a 

werful skrimmage, and Snap is mighty bad 
urt, though I reckon he’ll git over it, with 
good keer.” ; 

George felt inclined to consign Snap to Hali- 
fax; but hesaid nothing, and contented him- 
self with ascertaining that ooly a small portion 
of the blood that covered him was his own. 

**T reckon we won’t hunt any more coons to- 
night,” said Joe. ‘* We’ve struck bigger game, 
and Snap is doneup. Now, Jawge, git out yer ~ 
knife, and T’ll show you how to take the hide 
off’n a pant’er,” 

The pelts were soon removed from ‘the twe 
big beasts, and Joe pro d, as a division of the 
spoils, that he should keep the coons, and the 
two brothers should take the panther-skins, 

“You've ’arned ’em, like Snap ’arned the 
COONS said he, ‘Thar ain’t no mistake about. 

at. 

This arrangement was satisfactory to George, 
who bundled up the panther-pelts, and slung 
them over his shoulder. : 

‘*T say, George,” remarked Ben, when they 
were nearly home, ‘‘ we are in a pretty bad fix, 


«yz | to look at. Isuppose we will have to tell mother 
all about it.” , 


**Of course we must.” 
‘‘T am afraid she won’t let me go coon-huat 
ing again,” 
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CHAPTER VIII. oe = es eee peeere tase on a& 
| ee, my folks, more n on My own at 
GEORGE DENSTON’S DUEL. _ count. What had I better do about it?” 


It was soon made evident to George Denston 
that the thrashing which he administered to 
Babe Welburn at the log-rolling had not ended 
hi- feud with that backwoods aristocrat. 

Welburn had brooded over his wrongs, and 
had soaked them in whisky, until he came to the 
conclusion that he must have satisfaction for the 
treatment he had received, and he saw but one 
way to get it openly and above-board. 

As George was plowing in his new ground one 
morning, an acquaintance of his named Steve 
Vancil rode up, hitched his horse, and came over 
to where he was working. 

‘*T have come from Babe Welburn,” said Van- 
cil, ‘‘and I suppose you know what I am after.” 
a . ae Idon’t, though,” replied George. ‘‘ What 

i 

‘‘ Babe wants to fight you.” 

“T should think he got enough out of me 
in that line.” 

se it is not that sort of a fight that he is hunt- 


ng. 
‘* What kind of a fight does he want, then?” 
- “ Here is a note that he sent, and I reckon it 
will explain what he wants, better than I can 
tell you.” 
George read Babe Welburn’s note, which was 


nothing less than a challenge to fight a duel, 
= in the language required by “the 
e 


‘T understand this well enough,” said George; 
but there is one thing that is wrong about it, 
He says that he demands the satisfaction due. to 
a gentleman, and I don’t believe that I consider 
him a gentleman.” 

‘“‘That won’t do at all,” said Vancil. “I 
would not have brought his message unless he 
was a gentleman, and if you say that he is not 
a gentleman, that reflects upon me.” 

7 hope you don’t want to pick a quarrel with 
me, too,” remarked George. 

‘** Not if can help it; but this business must be 
attended to in the me shape.” 

“‘ Well, I suppose I must try to satisfy him; 
but I can’t be in a hurry aboutit. I shail have 
to find a second, and consult with him, and that 
will take time.” . 
ae ay you don’t mean to back out, Den- 


n 
“I will tell you just what I do mean to do, 
Steve Vancil. I mean to act on ae judg- 
ment, and to do what I believe to be the right 
thing. This is a busy time of the year with us| 
farmers, though I don’t suppose that Mr. Babe 
Welburn allows any work to worry him. Ican’t 
afford to hurry myself to please him, but will 
attend to his affair as soon as 1 reasonably can, | 
If that don’t suit you, lam sorry; but it is the | 
best I can do.” | 
Vancil was obliged to be satisfied, and George 
kept on plowing until dinner time, thinking 
over the new trouble that had been forced upon 


After dinner he rode over to Abe Lassiter’s, 
and showed him the challen 

‘* This is a bad piece of anes George’s 
oracle, ‘‘and I am sorry that trouble 
eome to this point.” 


.4 


‘“‘ As it is a sure enough challenge, I am afraid 
7 will have to acceptit. If you should not, 
abe Welburn would feel himself at liberty to 
ayhawk you, and you would get no sympathy. 
t is the custom of the country, you know.” 

‘‘T had already made up my mind to accept 
the challenge, but in my own way.” 

‘‘Yes; as youare the challenged party, you 
have the choice of weapons, and, as you are 
such a fine shot with a pistol, you will have at 
least as good a chance as he has.” 

‘‘ That is not exactly the point I am Sere 
at,” replied George. ‘‘I would hate to sta 
up and shoot at a man in that way, knowin 
that I might kill him. I propose that you shal 
act as my second, and that my two derringers 
shall be the pistols to be used. e seconds shall 
choose a disinterested man to load the pistol 


who shall load one of them with powder and 


ball, and the other with ball only. Babe Wel- 
burn andI shall toss up for the choice of ee 
tols, and then toss up for the first fire. 8 
will each take the same risk, and neither will 
know whether he holds a pistol that can kill,” 

“That is fair enough, and he can’t object to 
it,” said Lassiter. ‘*But I would rather, for 
your sake that you should fight in the old-fash- 
oned way.” 


‘ 


George preferred the arrangement that he , 


proposed, and Abe Lassiter went off to confer 
with Steve Vancil and settle the preliminaries, 
while his ig young friend returned to his work. 

Babe Welburn objected strongly to the ae 
of encounter that his antagonist had settled 
upon, and ke of it as ‘‘a cowardly make- 
shift, entirely unfit for conte ;” but his ob- 
jections were overruled by hig. second, who 
saw nothing cowardly or uneqt™ in George’s 


proposal. 

‘It is just as fair for one as it is for the 
other,” said Steve Vancil, and the terms were 
soon agreed upon, and it was setiled that the 
encounter should take place the next morning, 
in a glade on Abe Lassiter’s land. 

Denston, it must be confessed, looked 
forward to this contest with no little uneasi- 
ness. If he should fall, he would leave his mo- 
ther and sister with no protector or bread-win- 
ner but his brother Ben, and that would bea 
om calamity for them. He also considered 
t very unfair that his life should be pitted 
against that of Babe Welburn, who had nobody 
dependent upon him, and who was no better 
than a drone in a hive, 

But it was true, as Abe Lassiter had told 
him, that he could not maintain any decent 
standing in the settlement if he should refuse 
the challenge, and he thought that he might as 
well be killed as be driven away. - 

Besides, he felt that in any event he had 
shifted the responsibility from his own shoul- 
ders. If he should happen to draw the loaded 

istol, and should pappen to kill his anta: on 
t could not be said that he had done the d 
intentionally, as it must be charged to “luck,” 
If he should happen to be the victim, “luck” 
would be responsible for his fate. 

Mis reasoning may not be entirely satisfactory 
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to e moralist; but it was the best he had for the 
occasion. ae. 

Of course the young fellow could say nothin 
ofthis serious matter to bis family, who woul 
learn of the duel only by its result, and be went 
to the place of meeting with no company but 
Abe Lassiter. — . 

- When he reached the glade he was surprised 
to discover several a? men there, and more 
came with Babe Welburn and Steve Vancil. 
Tidings of the expected encounter had quietly 
gone about, and it naturally attracted as many 
as heard of it. 

George also perceived that the most of those 
on the ground were Welburn’s cronies; but he 
relied on the presence of his faithful friend 
Abe Lassiter, and of Lon Brewer, whom he had 
reason to consider friendly to his family, and 
he had no fear of unfair treatment. 

Welburn had nerved himself for the occasion 
with frequent ‘‘horns”—fn fact, his nerves 
could never be relied upon unless they were 
stimulated—and he showed no little excitement; 
but his opponent viewed the arrangements 
coolly, if not with indifference, 

There was naturally a little difficulty in the 
choice of a disinterested aa to load the = 
tols; but the seconds lly settled on Lon 
Brewer, though Welburn objected to him. 

‘* What’s the use?” Vancil asked his principal. 


** As you are Soin to toss up for the pistols and 
for the first shot, I don’t see how any trick can 
creep in.” 


Lon Brewer took the pistols away, and loaded 
them according to the agreement. Then he 
brought them back, and laid them on a stump, 
covering them with his handkerchiéf so that 
only the butts could be seen. 

In the toss-up for the derringers George Dens- 
ton won the choice, and he took the one which 
was nearest to him, as there was really no 
ehoice, 

‘In the toss up for the first shot Babe Welburn 
won, and it was with a triumphant air that he 
seized his pistol, though his exultation might 
well have been tempered by a doubt as to 
whether the pistol was ae a ball. 

he ground was paced off, an e two oppo- 
nents took their places at the stations marked 
for them. : 

George Denston was pale, but gave no sign of 
excitement or fear. e presented bis right 
side to his antagonist, and his pi was held 
by his right hand against his right'We: 

Babe Welburn, with a malicious look on his 
face, was about to take.aim over his arm, when 
George’s second promptly stopped him. 

‘None o’ that!” shouted Abe Lassiter, ‘‘ none 

o’ that,’or I'll shoot you where you stand!” 
_ As the eee were not disposed to back 
him a in bit of unfair play, Welburn as- 
ee the proper position, and fired at the 
word. 


George Denston stood there unhurt! 

It was evident to him from the report of the 
— if not to the others, that fortune had. 

- favored him, and that there bad been no ball in 

the shot that was fired athim. . 
A look of vexation and disappointed malice 

settled on Babe Welburn’s face, as he turned so 

as to present his side to his antagonist. 
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Socrgs raised his derringer; and glanced 
along the barrel. sive 7 


The opposing second had begun to count, One— 

When, to the as‘onishment of all, Babe Wel- | 
burn turned and fled. 

“‘{t’s a trick! It's a swindle!” he shouted, as 
he scampered to the nearest tree, 

George fired in the air. : 

“That is what I meant to do, an 
said, as he stepped forward and pic 
weapon which the ocber bad dropped, | 

“It’s a trick!” repeated Welburn, when he 
was overhauled by his friends, “That fellow 
knew which pistol had the tall in it. WasI 
going to stand there and let him shoot medown 

ike a dog?” 

But this view of the case found no favor even 
with his closest friends, and his second did not 
condescend to accompany him when he sneaked 
a ay from the ground. 

**] don’t think he will trouble 
George,” said Abe Lassiter, as he went home 
with his young friend. ; . 

In fact, the ridicule of his acquaintances was 
too much for Babe Welburn to-endure, and he 
soon left the neighborhood. His father said 
that he had gone to a college in Virginia, 


how,” he 
up the ~ 


ou any more, 





CHAPTER IX. 
A BIG HONEY FIND. 


SuMMER. work went on thrivingly at the 
Denston place. By that time George-and Ben 
had quite a little farm to tend, which they had 
eanved out of the forest by their own unaided 

r. 

It is true that only a small portion of the land 
they tilled was completely cleared; but they 
had fenced in a pretty big field, in which they 
had chopped down the small trees, cleaned off 
the brush, and ‘‘ girdled” the large timber by 
cutting rings around the base so as to deaden 
the trees, They were thus able to cultivate the 
field, leaving the dead trees to be cleared off at 
their leisure, or to rot and fall ig the course of 
years. 

Their crops were doing finely, their ‘* truck 

tech ” was flourishing, Molly had produced a 

e colt which was Ben’s pet and pride, a calf 
had been born, the grounds were alive with 
chickens and ducks and geese, and there was 

ood reason to believe that the second year of 
their backwoods farming would find the family 
self-supporting. . 

When George’s coon was “laid by,” and he 
was glad-that the job was off his hands, Joe 
Scurl came to him, and proposed a hunt, 

‘*T hope it is not another eoon-bunt for pan- 
thers,” remarked George. 

“No, indeedy. It’s a heap easier and safer 
thing than that, and it’s a daylight job, too, 
The kind of a hunt I’m arter now isa bee-hunt.” 

‘That is quite out of my line, Joe. I know 
nothing about bees, except that they sting, 
though they can’t bite or scratch.” 53 

‘** Now you're jokin’; but Lain’t, I tell you, 
Jawege, I’ve got holt of jest the biggest thin 
out in the bee line, and you are the on’y one 
mean to let into it. Ef 1 don’t astonish you 
—2 never skin another coon in this world!” 


a 


hat is it, Joe?” 


ié 





“ve noticed when Ive been ont in the 
woods that thar’s more wild bees flyin’ this sea- 
son than I ever see afore. The woods is full of 
‘em. I’ve noticed, too, that when they git 
loaded they allers take one course. It stands 
to reason that thar’s a powerful big settlement 
of ’em somewhar, and the man who kin find it 
is liable'to pack home a ’stronary pile o’ honey. 
I’ve had it in my head to go arter them bees; 
but l allowed that I wanted a parca, and I 

‘says to myself, says I, Jawge Denston is the 
ee for me, and the only chapI mean to 
et into this thing.” 

‘IT am ever so much obliged to you, Joe, and 
will go with 2 to hunt the bees whenever you 
are ready. hen shall it be?” 

**To-morrow mornin’ airly.” ; 

The next morning the two hunters set out, 
Joe armed only with a small tin box containing 
a little honey, and a. ket compass. 
wanted to carry hi , but was persuaded to 
leave it at home, and to take in its place an ax, 
to cut down the tree in which they would prob- 
var find the honey. 

hey went into the woods, to the place where 

Joe had last noticed the wild bees, and he 

ee them out to his companion as they were 
ying pretty thickly about. 

Then he opened box, placed it on a log, 
and set his compass nearit, and the two hunters 

tationed themselves within easy sight of the 


x 

Pretty soon a bee lighted on the box, loaded 

himself with honey, and flew away. 
** Jest an notice the course he takes,” said 
Joe. ‘* That bee will go as straight to his home 
as straight kin be. He takes what we calla 
bee-line, and that’s the way we know how to 
find ’em.” ; 

“Shall we go on and find them, then?” 

“Not yet. Wait till a few more light on the 
honey. I want you to watch ’em, so’s you kin 
know fur sartir how tbe thing works.” 

Two more bees lighted on the box, secured 
their loads of honey, and flew off in exactly 
the same direction that was taken by the first. 

‘‘Now we've got the line, and no mistake 
about it,” said Joe, as he examined his com- 


Pass. _ 
* He closed the box, and put it in his, pocket, 

k up his compass, and started off, closely 
followed by George. > 

The squatiter’s eye was true enough to enable 
him to follow the course taken by the bees very 
nearly, and he suffered nothing to cause him to 
deviate from it, sighting from one tree to an- 

other, and keeping his attention entirely fixed 
upon his aim. 

When he came to an obstruction, he passed 
around it, set down his compass, let the needle 
come to a rest, and again took up the course 

_. upon which he had started. 
_- In spite of these delays, they traveled at a 
pretty rapid pace, 

“Do you really mean to say,” asked George, 
* that you can follow that bee-line so closely as 
to come to the tree where the bees hide their 
honey?” 

“Wal, Jawge, I allow that I kin foller the 

Tine ae as straight as the bee made it.” 
** But the tree may be miles from here, 
we may missitaswesa” — 


| 
' 


and | 
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‘*'Phat’s all so; but we kin on’y do our besé, 
Ef we'do miss it, we must try ag’in, and keep 
on tryin’. This is a business that needs a heap 
o” patience.” ; 
‘I believe you. It seems to me to be about 
—_ =— as looking for a needle in a hay- 


‘But the neédie kin be found, Jawge, ef it’s 
thar.” 


Their course led them to the river, and they 
descended the steep bluff, forded the stream, 
_ reached the bettom land on the other 

8. 


‘* We must be nigh about the place now,” said 
Joe, as he examined his compass, and took a 
fresh start. ‘‘ Thar’s lots o’ gum treesin this 
bottom, and it’s in the holler gums that the bees 
like to lay up thar honey. Keep yer eyes 
peeled now, Jaw , and watch all the trees, to 
see if bees are flyin into any o’ ’em.” 

George used his eyes as well as he could, but 
saw no indication of a bee-tree. He said, on the 
con , that he thought he had seen several — 
bees going in another direction. 

Joe came to a halt, and set down his compass. 
After observing the indications carefully, he 
concluded that they must have gone out of 
their course, or passed the tree they were seck- 


ing. 

Ti was n to attract another bee, and 
to get a@ new course, and the honey was opened 
and watched. 

They did not have to wait long for a bee, and 
when he rose and flew away his flight was 

rly watched. 

** Jesso,”. remarked the squatter. ‘‘ We've 
come a leetle outen the way, and hev on by 
the tree. So we must take the back track. 
But the gum must be nigh hand, or we’ve got 
to cross the river ag’in, and that ’ud be bad. 

He took up the compass, and the two hunters 
started on the new course, carefully examining 
the trees as they went. 

They reached the river without finding any 
bee-tree, and Joe Scurl’s countenance fell. 

Not only would they have to cross the river 
again, but right before them on the opposite 
side rose a bluff, some fifty feet high, of solid 
limestone, without a break or a tree or a bush, 
which they could not hope to climb. 

“This is wot mought be ealled a stumper,” 
said Joe, ‘Ef we could fly as the bees fly, it 
would be an easy job; but thar ain’tthe man . 
livin’ as cguld climb that bluff and foller a 
straight c n 

‘What can we do about it?’ asked George, 
who ae getting tired of this seemingly endless 
searc 


“Wal, Jawge, thar’s a big pile o’ honey in 
these woods, and we must git it. Jest now I 
am gwine to sight onto a tree on top o’ the bluff, 
and then go around and take a fresh start from 
that-tree. Lemme see, now, wot tree ’ll the 
course strike?” 
lanced at his compass, and then looked 
up at the top of the bluff. 

Suddenly he uttered an exclamation of sur-. 
prise and joy. 

““Jawge! Oh, Jawge! Look thar! Look up 


thar 
George looked eagerly, but did not know 


— 


"Say" — =r —- ent 


) 
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- George’s wagon loaded with 


and left some honey 
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wnat his friend meant until it was pointed out 
Then he saw a number of bees flying in and 


out of a hole in the rock, a little more than half 


way up the bluff. 

‘That’s it, Jawge!” exclaimed the squatter. 
“ That’s the bee-tree we've been huutin’, and it 
ain’t a tree at all, but a bluff. Thar cain’t be a 
bit o’ doubt that the bees hev got a big settle- 
ment in that hole, and thar’s nothin’ short o’ 
whole oodles o’ honey in the rock, outen the way 
©’ varmints and everythin’.” 

‘* How are we going to get at it, then?” 

“I told yer, Jawge, that this bee-huntin’ 
business a heap o’ patience; but we’ve 
struck the biggest find, and struck it the easiest, 
of anythin’ I ever see or heard of. How are we 

ine to git at it? Why, Jawge, we will go 
Dene cies ain’t no use o’ markin’ that tree, as 
nobody else is gwine to find it afore we git 
back—and in the mornin’ we'll come over yer 
with a wagon, and tubs, and kittles, and a rope, 
and we'll make a ladder, and we’ll kerry home 
sech a load o’ honey as’ll make the folks open 
the’r eyes.” 

The precise spot was carefully located, so that 
the hunters might easily find it on their return, 
and they went home. 

Early the next morning they set out, with 
sO many tubs and 
buckets and tin 
gested that they must have found a honey- 


mine. 
_ . *That’s jest wot we’ve been doin’, mum,” re- 


plied Joe 1. ‘*’Iain’t nothin’ short o’ that, 
ef I know bees, 
Ben, who was atly excited by the honey 
find, was allowed to accompany them, and they 
the river at the usual wagon ford. Then 
they meandered along through the bottom, cut- 
ting a way for the team where it was necessary 
to do so, and finally reached the river at a point 
posite the bluff in which the bees had made 
eir home. ae 
They cut down a tall white-oak sapling, 
trimmed its branches for a part of their ladder, 
and made the rest by driving stout pins into 
holes bored in the trunk. his they carried 
across the stream, and set it up against the 
bluff, and Joe prepared to mount to the hive. 
“The bees will sting you to death,” said 


George. 

No, they won’t. I reckon I know bees, and 
I'll soon settle that part o’ the business.” 3 

The squatter did understand bees, and proved 
his ability to rob their hives by smoking them 
out in short order. 

When he got into the crevice where they had 
stored their sweets, he fairly screamed with 


light. 

The size of the find far surpassed his expecta- 
tions, and he hastened to tear off the masses of 
comb and to let them down in a bucket to Ben 
who passed the bucket to George, who waded 
the stream and emptied them into the tubs in 
the wagon. | 

They filled all the vessels they had brought, 

in the rock, as Joe said, 

‘fur the bees to start bousekeepin’ : 

It was near night when they got home, and 
the astonishmen 


t of George’s mother and sister | 


pails, that Mrs. Denston sug-. 


ily 
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was immense. They not only opened their eyes 
to the widest extent, but kept them open, and 
were so bewildered that they could hardly be 
persuaded to help take care of the load. 

As for Joe Scurl, he seemed hardly to know 
whether he stood on his head or his feet, and he 
was continually breaking out in new raptures, 


Such a honey find, he said, had never been — 


heard of in that region, and it would be talked. 
about as long as Rackensack kept her head 
above water. 
the next day, after reserving a sufficient 
quanitty for home consumption, he and Geor 
rove twenty miles to sell their honey, and the 
ourney was a continual jollification for Joe 
1, He received money enough to keep him ~ 
in idieness for a long time, and Georges Denston’s 
share was more than acceptable to his family. 





CHAPTER X 
THE TURKEY SBOOT. 


AmonG the few sports and pastimes with 
which the Christmas season was celebrated in 
the backwoods was a “ turkey shoot,” 7 

The person who furnished this amusement 
for the settlement was a free black man named 
Aaron Wipes, to whom Christmas always 
bronght quite a harvest, 


uring the rest of the year he raised turkeys, 
which he set up to be shot at on Christmas Day 
at ‘two bits,” or twenty-five cents, a shot, the 
conditions of the match being that the shooting 
should be with rifles, off-hand, and that the tur- 
— should be shot in the head. If a fowl was 
illed by being hit in any other part of the 
body, it reverted to Aaron, 

It may be supposed that such prices and terms 
would make Aaron’s turkey-skoots quite profit- 
able to him; but the truth is that the men of the 
settlement, young and old, were such close shots 
that turkeys’ heads were not safe before the 
muzzles of their rifles, and the old darky’s gains 
were seldom what he would wish them to be, - 

There were some eeeeee of the neighbor- 
hood whom he specially dreaded, and among 
them was George Denston. 

This was a late thing, as George was a new- 
comer, and had only recently gained reputation 
as a good shot; but he had shown such skillin 
the use of the rifle as had already made him 
renowned, 

Finding himself in a°country where game was 
abundant and worth the killing, he had devoted 
all his spare time to hunting, and it was not 
long before he surpassed Joe Scurl in the art of 
nes the squatter considered himself a mas- 


r. . 
He could call up a wild turkey.in the woods 
until it came within range of his unerring rifle, 
and when he drew a bead on such game he al- 
ways aimed at the head. Indeed, he would 
have considered it worse than a miss to hit any 
kind of game in the body, unless it should be 
some such beast as a panther or a bear. 
A large part of the living of the Denston fam- 
was by George’s rifle, and in shoot- 
ing at a mark be soon cutranked all the young . 
men of the settlement. os 
Thus it was not surprising that when George 


Denston made his appearance af the curkey- 
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shoot, and proposed to compete for the prizés, 
Aaron protested pretty vigorously. 

“ Dis yer ain’t gwine to do at all,” said he. 
“Ef you’s got a notion ob shootin’ in dis yer 
turkey shoot, Marse Jawge, I’ll hab to cha’ge 
yer fo’ bits a shot.” 

* Why do you double the price on me, 
Asron?’ asked the young man. 

***Cause Ise hearn tell ob you, Marse Jawge, 
end I knows all "bout yer shootin’, an’ you 
cain’t shoot no turkeys yer, ’thout you put up 
fo’ bits a shot.” = 

“That is rather hard on me, Aaron; but I 
don’t want to rob you, and I will try a couple 
of turkeys at that price.” 

. The first bird set up for George was a stalwart 
ataged which Aaron tied to the stake, grum- 
ling as he did so. He tied the turkey loosely, 
so as to give him rather more 
really fair for the marksman, an 
trick the bystanders protested. 

**Reckon de ole nigga has got to haba show 
fur his turkey,” grumbled Aaron. ‘’Spect I 
know what sawt o’ shootin’ is gwine on around 


yer. 

He took his stand near the turkey, and gave 

it i father] os ae roa Be 

ow, yer durned ole fool gobbler, er 
eyes peeled! Don’t yer see it’s dat J argo hens 
ston dat’s gwine ter shoot? Wot yer squattin’ 
like dat fur? Git up and stir around, or off 
~ er ole head. Waggle about, turkey! 

agg oe now, ’cause he’s drawin’ a bead 

on yer 

rge Denston smiled as he raised his rifle, 
and he took a careful aim, while old Aaron’s 
face assumed an agonized expression. 

The rifle cracked, the gobbler’s head was shat- 
tered, and he fluttered about the stake until he 
gave up the ghost. 

** Jest look at dat!” exclaimed Aaron, as he 
picked up the bird. ‘‘On’y fo’ bits fur de big- 
gest kind ob a turkey!” : 

Asif to save himself from utter ruin, he tied 
' ahen turkey to the stake, but made no attempt 

to avert the fate of the bird seating himself on 
oe ground with an air of sorrowful resigna- 

on. 

Again George Denston’s unerring rifle crack- 
ed, and the hen turkey lost her head. 

‘Dat settles it,” said mn. ‘* You don’t 
‘shoot no mo’ turkeys away f’om dis chile, 
Jawge Denston. You’s done broke me all up in 
business dis mawnin’.” 

“*T don’t think you need to worry, Aaron,” 
said George, laughing. ‘‘ You have not lost 
much by me, and some of the others will make 
it up to you.” 

As the young man was tying u 

e of carrying them 


ey than was 
against this 


settlers, among whom was Silas Bradley, a 
_ well-to-do farmer, who was noted for his size, 
and especially for his large hands and feet. 
‘““We don’t mean to let you off so easy as 
that, Denston,” said Bigfoot Bradley. ‘‘ You 
are on exhibition to-day my boy, and you 
have done some tall shootin’; ut you’ve got to 
show us the best you can do, before we let you 


“Anything to please the crowd,” replied 


his birds for | 


the moa ome, he was be mn that oe 
surrounded and complimented by a group of | en seen in that regi 


George. “I don’t think my shooting is much 

2 bs of; but I am always ready to do my 
st. 

Bradley took from his left hand a solid gold 

ring, with a heavy bloodstone setting. It was 

a large ring, such as his big finger required. 

“T am going to set up this ring, Denston,” 
said he, ‘‘and I shall want you to send a bullet 
through it.” 

George examined his ring and gauged it yy 
one of the rifle bullets, which passed through it 
with pay of room to spare. _ 

“That is a little too much, Mr. Bradley,” be 
said, as he handed it back. ‘I might hit the 
ring; but hitting it would be sure to spoil it.” 

‘*] don’t want you to hit it, my boy, but to 
shoot through it. I will tell you what I will do. 
If you spoil the ring, you shall give me five dol- 
lars for it, and itis well worth ten. If you send 
a bullet clean through it, the ring yours, 
Come, now; I believe you can 4o it, and we all 
Reote & od that h Sand hae xpect to 

rge sai at he could not e r- 
form the feat, but was willing to attempt i if 
he could shoot from a rest that would bring his 
rifle on a level with the ring when it was placed 

\ 


in tion. 
is was agreed to, and Bradley drove a 
“stub” into the ground, upon which he placed 


the ring, with the bloodstone as a base. Be- 
hind the “‘stub” he fastened a dark piece of 
board, to give a et for the ring, and 
to mark where the builet should strike. 

The young marksman drove a forked stake 
into the ground until the crotch was on a level 
with the ring. en he carefully loaded his 
rifle and knelt down to his work. 

Bets had been freely made on the shot; but 
the odds were largely against Denston’s success, 
When he prépared to shoot, all the talk ceased, 
fren the bystanders watched him in perfect si- 
ence. ss 

After assuming as solid and comfortable a 
posivon as possible, he carefully sighted along 

is rifle and fired. 

The board was seen to quiver, but the ring 
did not move. : 
oi - clear a gh oat than one, and 

the party ran e targe \ 

“It ae, tant be that,” said George, as he 
rose and followed them, , 

He found them standing about the ‘‘ stub,” 
staring at the ring and the rd behind it. 

“The ring is yours, Denston,” said Bigfoot. 
Bradley, as he pointed out the bullet-hole in the 
board, just behind the golden circle. 

It was clear that the bullet had 
through the ring without touching it, and the 
feat was hailed as the most remarkable that had 


Wide-awake George was thereafter acknowl- 
edged as the champion rifie-shot of the settle- 
ment 


CHAPTER XL 
BURNED OUT. 

THE second winter in the new settlement 
was a uliarly hard one for that cli- 
mate, and it was noted in the history of the 
Denston family because of a calamity that be 
fell them. 
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To explain this calamity it is necessary to 
give a few particulars concerning the construc- 
tion of a log cabin. 

The log-cabin built by George Denston com- 
“prised, as has been said, but one room and a 

oft, and at one end of the main room was a 
fireplace, to which was attached a “stick and 
clay * chimney. This sort of an erection n 
to be briefly described. 

_In the middle of one side of the house a space 
six feet square is cut out of the logs, reaching 
down to the floor. Split logs are driven or dove- 
tailed into the cut logs, and these are fastened 
to other timbers at the back of the fireplace, 
making a stout crib extending to the hight of 
the cut space. Of course it is built on the out- 


side of the house. 


The cribyis well “ chinked,” and is gradually 


-. narrowed in with smaller timber, until it is 


7 


finished by laying short and flat sticks upon 
each other, cob-house fashion. This structure 
is extended a little above the point of the roof, 
and mud is thickly plastered on the inside as it 
is carried up. ~ 

The bottom of the crib is fitted in with earth, 

tightly packed and pounded, to the level of the 
floor, and the back and.sides of the fireplace 
are made of moist clay, packed and pounded in 
a temporary frame, which is to be burned off 
when the first fire is built, and thus the ‘“‘stick- 
and-clay ” chimney is completed. 

Such a striicture is by no means ornamental, 
nor can it be considered entirely safe. In fact, 
it is liable to be dangerous, as the Denstons dis- 
covered to their cost before the winter was 
over. 

During the cold weather George was accus- 
tomed to roll in immense back logs, as big as he 


- and Ben could manage, against which the fire 


was built, and such a log usually lasted two or 


_ three da 


, davlig 


8, 
These hres kept the log-cabin warm and com- 
fortable enough; but, when the blaze roared u 
the wooden chimney, the Denstons confess 
that it looked like a dangerous arrangement. 
At night the embers were banked up with ashes, 
and then they felt safe, 
But it was at night that the calamity oc- 
curred, and at the darkest hour of the night, 
just before day. 
. George was aroused ata very early hour by 
brian light that came through the chinks of 
ie loft. é 
“Get up, Ben!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Here it is 
broad daylight. We will be terribly behind 
wae an Bat cas f bed, dressed himself speedi 
@ jumped out o ressed himself speedi- 
ly, and hastened down-stairs. His mother and 
| r were not up, and there were no signs of 
ht in the main room. 
e stepped out of doors, and saw that it was 
yet night and very dark. But there was a 
strange light in the air, coming from the west- 
ward, and he heard a ar hissing and 


pec 
- erackling noise that at once suggested the 


thought of fire. 

Running around to the other end of the house, 
he at once saw what was the matter. The 
wooden chimney was on fire. 

The light upper part was in a bright blaze, and 
the logs of the lower part were in places nearly 
barued of. The fire had worked its way 


through a crack in the earthen back of the fire. 
place, and had probably been smoldering for 
several days before it broke out. . 
When it was discovered it was a bad casé of 
fire. The chimney was long past saving, the 
weather-boarding at the gable end of the house 
had caught, the roof was in flames, and a 
strong wind was blowing the fire into the dry 


lo 

Beccan saw that the case was hopeless, or 
nearly so, and ran around to warn the family. 

He met Ben coming out of the door, told him 

hat was the matter, and went in to break the 
news to his mother and sister, who were of 
course greatly frightened and confused. 

‘I will go and see what I can do,” said he; 
“but I think the house is a goner, and you may 
as well lift out such things as you can easily 

carry. Take the matter easy, as we will have 
time enough to save everything.” a 

The coolness of his words-and manner reas- 
sured them, and they dressed themselves and 
went to work. 

George rewurned to the other end of the house, 
where.he found Ben staring helplessly at the 

mes, 

As there was no fire-engine or hook and lad- 
der truck within some hundreds of miles, there 
was little to be done with the fire but to let it 
burn. The chimney might be knocked over, 
and there was water enough to quen¢h the 
flames in the crib; but the upper part of the 
house was beyond saving, and the logs were 
beginning to burn. At the best, the house 
would have to beyebuilt, and it might as well 
be let alone. 

So George and Ben applied themselves to the 
task of saving the household property. 

Mrs. Denston and Lucy were busily at work 
and the boys, beginning at the loft, soon cleare 
the house of its contents, which were neither 
valuable nor numerous. They even saved from 
the burning building the doors and most of the 
planking. 

It was broad daylight when they had done alll - 
they could do, or cared to do, and Georijje 
mounted his mother and sister on his two horse: 
and sent them to Abe Lassiter’s in charge o 
Ben, while he remained to watch the property. 

After a time Ben came to replace him, and he 
rode over to Lassiter’s for breakfast. 

That faithful friend had already assured the ,~ 
family of a home at his house until they could 
settle themselves again, and was hitching up his 
team to bring over their household goods. - ‘. 

But Mrs, Denston and Lucy were very despon-: 
dent. The destruction of a home was a terrible 
thing to them, even if it was nothiag better 
ee a log cabin, and George found them in 


‘* What on earth are you two cryin about?” 
he asked. “I think you ought to cheer up, as 
there is nothing to trouble you.” 

“Nothing to trouble us, when we have been 
burned out of house and home?” replied Mrs, 
Denston. : 

“Nothing at all. Why, mother, that is a 
piece of good luck.” . . 

‘‘Good luck? When our house is burned! 
What can you mean?’ 

“The truth is, mother, that I made a great 
mistake in building that house. It was only e 


* 
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arr concern, you know—a mere make- 
ehift—and I had set y just where I wanted to 
build a real house when I could. I don’t know 
how we would have got rid of the shanty, if it 
hadn’t burned down. Now you shall have a 
nice, comfortable, and table house, and 
there shall be no stick and clay chimney hitched 


to it, either. I am going right out into the 


woods to cut the logs.” 
‘*That’s the way_to talk, my boy!” exclaimed 
Abe Lassiter. ‘You are just the stuff for the 


backwoods, and those who help themselves, 


always get help. Take Ben with you when you 
go to cut the logs, and I will see to bringing 
your things over.” 

‘Thank you, sir. The house could not have 
gone at a better time of the year.” 

rge soon had a new lot of logs cut, and 
employed two men to hew and square them, and 
the whole neighborhood not only came to the 
raising, but assisted him in many ways. 

With the money he had gained by the honey- 
find he bought lumber and hardware, doors and 
windows, and before sprirg opened he had a 
os and substantial double log house, almost 

dsome to look at, with a stout stone chimney 
at each end. 

He had gone in debt toa small amount; but 
his creditors bad not the least fear of losing any- 
thing by Wide-awake See 

Wher Mrs. Denston and Lucy were brought 
into the new house, they were more than satis- 
fied, and agreed with George that their calamity 


had been a blessing which was very thinly dis- | site 
guised. 





CHAPTER XII. 
A RAID OF HORSE-THIEVES. 

SCARCELY had George Denston got his family 
moved into the new house, and preparations 
made for his spring work, when he missed an- 
other horse. 

It was not Molly this time, as she was out in 
what George called his woods pasture with the 
colt, but the sorrel horse, which was missing 
from the stable near the house, and had doubt- 
less been stolen. 

The young settler, full of honest wrath, hast- 
ened to get Molly, and rode over to Abe Lassi- 
ter’s to consult the oracle. 

He found Abe more wrathy than himself. In 
~ fact, he was in a ee passion, and was 

scattering the strongest kind of language about 
promiscuously. - 

¢ He had lost his two best horses, and was sure 
that they had been stolen. 

While the two friends were commenting forci- 
bly upon the meanness of horse-thieves, and the 
necessity of making an example, another neigh- 
bor rode up and announced that two of his 

’ horses had been taken. 

These three sufferers at once organized them- 
selves into a vigilance committee; and proceeded 
to arouse and enlist the settlers, for the purpose 
of pursuing the thieves, recovering the stolen 
property, and doing justice, generally. 

They found plenty to join them, as horse- 
stealin 
and felt the at of doing something 
that would make an en 


was a blow at the entire community, | 


**that we should ha’ kep’ our critters on corn 
through the hard winter, jest to hev’em run 
by sech scamps in the spring. 

Among those who joined the party was Bill 
Anderson, who lived a few miles beyond Run- 
nells, and who had also lost a horse. 

It was evident that the raid had been made 
on a large scale, by an organized band of depre- 
dators, and that the capture of the horse-thieves 
was not'to be an easy task. 

The indignant settlers were well-armed, and 
mounted on the best horses that were left in the 
neighborhood, and Abe Lassiter had added to 
his equipment a coil of rope, light, but strong, 
which was intended for a purpose that every- 
body could guess at. 

Before starting they held a council of war, 
to choose a leader, and to decide the course they 
should take. 

Abe Lassiter was at once chosen as captain of 
the aS but there were different views of the 
best route to be pursued, the majority being in 
favor of following the tracks of the horse- 
thieves, which were plain enough in the road 
by which they had left the settlement. 

But a stern chase is a long chase, on the land 
as well as on the sea, and it was known that the 
scoundrels had a good start. rn 

George Denston, who had a lively recollection 
of the theft of his mare Molly, proposed that 
they should first visit Tom Mabry, and this sug- 
gestion was favorably received by Captain Las- 


**¥t is too durned bad,” said fergon cora al 


rR 
“*T don’t believe that Tom took a hand in this 
game,” said Abe. ‘‘ Weall know that he ain’t 
much above that sort of thing; but this is a 


touch beyond anything he would be likely to - 


take hold of. But he has ideas on the subject 
of horse-stealing, and I believe that he can help 
us outif he will, So I vote that we look up 
Tom Mabry.” 

This opinion finally prevailed, and they set 
out to find Tom ee 

On the road they fell in with another wrath- 
ful farmer, who had also lost a horse, and who 
joined the party, which then numbered a dozen 
able and resolute men, among whom George 
Denston did not count as the least. 

To the surprise of all they found Tom Mabry 
at home; but their wonder was lessened when 
they saw in his wabin a dark-complexioned wo- 
man, evidently a half-breed from the Indian 
Territory. 

“So thar’s been horse-thieves about, and you're 
ae beases c —_ he, when Abe ot peng 

riefly explain © purpose of the expedition. 
‘Ef you’ve come arter me, you're whistlin’ fur 
the wrong pup, ’cause I ain’t in that line o’ busi- 
ness, 
tother day, and I’ve settled down, and am 
ine tofarmin’. Ef I war arter stealin’ h 
wouldn’t take em from my neighbors and ol 


‘I believe you, Tom,” said Lassiter. ‘None 
of us supposed that you were in this thing; but 
we thought that you might help us if a 
would, and we are willing to pay you well to 


do so.” 


| friends,” 


of it, at least for = a eae rel me all about it, and I will 
W ? 


See my wife, thar? Wal, I married her — 
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be sure, but are afeared you mought overhaul 
’em. So they allow to hold us ontil night, 
and then slip away.” 
‘Is there no way to work through the swamp 
and get around them?’ 
, and I kin lead 


. Tom Mabry’s face darkened as the story was 


told to him. 
 “*Tt’s a big job that you’ve got holt of,” 
_ paid he. ‘‘I make no doubt that Sam Bren- 
- uer’s gang, from over the line, has done the 
- work, and they’re a hull team and no mis- 

take. Butit’s easy enough to tell whar they 
__kem from, and whar they went to. They’ve 
"jest circled through the settlement. Fust they 
- went up the road nigh yer, and stopped at 
_ Wills’s, and next at Denston’s. Then they 
took the big road to Lassiter’s; and then 
_ crossed down by Runnells’s and Anderson’s, 
_- and so they went out. You’ve saved time by 
- comin’ yer, ‘cause theyll hev to circle around 
Re to git into the Stringville road ag’in, and thar’s 
ye a chance to head ’em off by n’ a short 


‘Wal, thar’s a sort of a wa 
any fellers through as is willin’ to foller, ef 
thar’s enough daylight left to make it.” _ 

“Count me in,” said George Denston, and 
several others volunteered. 

It was arranged that all should dismoun 
and that the main body of the party shoul 
get such shelter as they could and pecy up an 
attack on the horse-thieves, while Tom | ry. 
with Abe Lassiter, George Denston and B 1 
Anderson, should try to work through the 
swamp and get in their rear, 


= cut.” The party of four had a hard road to travel. 
Will you guide us and help us catch.them?” | That is to say, though it was soft enough, and a- 
asked Lassiter good deal too soft, it was a v difficult road. 


“Durned ef I don’t. I’ve gota grudgeag’inst 


i It was not even a ridge of any sort, buta 
- Sam Brenner, anyhow, and would be right glad 


succession of hummocks, roots and cypress knobs 


_ to see that gang cleaned out.” 
-, Guided by Tom Mabry, the pa passed 
_ through forest roads and bridle-paths, until 
_ they came out on the Stringville road, at the 
_ point which the guide had wished to strike. 

Most of the men jumped off to examine the 
road; but it was plain that the party they were 
pursuing had that point, as fresh tracks 
were abundant, and those who were accus- 
tomed to reading tracks recognized them as the 
_ game they had seen near the places from which 
tha borses had been stolen. 

‘‘As we missed headin’’em off,” said Tom 
_ Mabry, “‘we kin try to chase ’em down, and 
=I don t reckon they’ve got much the start of 
us. 

The ushed forward at a rapid rate, 

ttin ee s out of their horses as 

ey dared to, and it was near sunset when 
they came in sight of the horse-thieves, who 
were four in number, and well mounted, but 
cer incumbered by the horses they were iead- 


% Now for it!’ exclaimed Abe Lassiter, as he 
pressed his horse to a run. 

At the same time the horse-thieves discov- 
ered their pursuers, and hastened to get out of 
their way. 

The locality in which they were sighted was 
a wild and entirely unsettled region, thickly 
covered with a heavy growth of timber, and 
abounding in dangerous swamps. They dis 
covered the pursuit just as they were entering 
a wide swamp which was crossed by a corduroy 


When the pursuers came to the swamp, they 
saw that a sharp trick had been played to baffle 
them. The horse-thieves had halted, had torn 
up the logs that composed the road-bed, and had 
piled them on their side of the gap. 

From behind the fortification thus constructed 
they safely opened fire upon Lassiter’s party, 
who could only approach them in a mass over 
the corduroy. 

_. “This is a bad piece of business,” said the 
leader, “ What do you think of it, Mabry?” . 
_. “T reckon thar hosses is tired,” replied the 
guide, “as they’ve covered a good deal o’ ground 
since they set out, They’ve got fresh to 


slippery and uncertain, surrounded by the dark 
and slimy water in which moccasin snakes were 
by no means scarce. 

But they pushed on bravely, admonished by 
the growing darkness that they had no time to 
lose, and knowing that if they should get 
caught in that swamp, they could not attempt 
to get out before morning. 

Next to Tom Mabry, George Denston made 
the best and easiest time. Young and light and 
active, he leaped from one foothold to another, 
never losing his ce, while Anderson was 
twice soused in the swamp, and Lassiter’s 
ee frequently caused him to sink to his 

ees. 

They pulled through finally, not a minute toe 
soon, and had good cause to congratulate them- 
selves when they struck the corduroy. 

It was then too dark to see anything clearly; 
but ey heard occasional shots the road, 
which told them that the horse-thieves were 
still there, and enabled them to judge of their 
distance from the gap. 

Abe Lassiter then took the lead of the four, 
and they ger silently and stealthily up the 
road, until they came in sight of the stolen 
horses, which were hitched and lumped on the 
corduroy, in charge of one of the thieves. 

‘Sh-sh-sh!” w red Mabry. ‘That is 
Sam Bremner himself. I know him by the 
coonskin tail to his cap. Watch me while I 
slip up on him,” 

Under cover of the horses, he stole up the 
road, closely followed by the other three. 

Sam Bremner rose to his feet. 

** Weare all right now, boys,” saidhe ‘“ It 
is gettin’ to be as dark as a stack o’ black cats 
and we mought as well git on our critters and 


de off.” 

** All right, Sam!” replied a voice from the 
log-heap. . “We will give ’em a shot or two, 
and-then scatter.” 

** Bo quick about it, then.” 

ba 8 ——— a ei ee of Brenner’s 
mouth when Tom ea upon him, 
wipes him, and threw hia on the ioad. 

e yelled as he was seized, and the other ~ 
horse-thieves turned and found themselves 
confronted by foes froman unexpected quarter, 


They knew that they could e no mercy 
if they were captured, and, of course; were 
“ ready to fight desperately for their lives; while 
the others knew that their friends could not 
get to them acrcss the gap, and that they must 
put their work in vigorously and surely, 
But Lassiter and his comrades had the advan- 
tage of pele prepared for the conflict, and 
their three rifles cracked as Sam, Brenner fell. 

Then they drew their pistols, and ran in to 
make an end of the job. . 

The horse-thieves, surprised and taken off 
their guard, were scarcely able to defend them- 
selves, and in a few seconds three dead bodies 
lay on the corduroy. 

George Denston was not certain whether he 
had actually killed'a man or not, but gave him- 
self the benefit of the doubt, though he knew 
his aim to be deadly. 

Abe Lassiter hastened to the assistance of 
Mabry, who was struggling with Sam Brenner, 
and the leader of the horse-thieves was soon 
securely bound. 

The only casualty on the part of the settlers 
was that of Bill Anderson, always unlucky, 
who had been shot in the arm. 

The others proceeded to restore the logs to 
the road-bed, so that their friends could join 
them. Then the bodies and the prisoner were 
taken to the land. 

But they were not taken far. 

_ Captain Lassiter’s rope was brought into 
use, and Sam Brenner was soon swinging by 
the neck from the limb of a tree. Then the 
bodies of his comrades were strung up near 

im. ; 

___ When Georges Denston got home he was glad 
that he had recovered his ‘horse, but thought 
that he would rather lose several horses than 
witness another such scene. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
A WILD MAN OF THE WOODS. 


AxovT the middle of the summer reports be- 
gan to be current in the neighborhood of a 
strange, nondescript creature that was occa- 
sionally seen in the woods, 

It had appeared to some children on their way 
to the log school-house,and had frightened them 
go terribly that their parents kept them at home. 

At least one man was also reported to have 
seen it; but accounts of its size and appearance 
varied so greatly that no opinion of what it real- 
ly was could be formed, though all agreed in 
representing it as a horrible creature, covered 
with hair, and with eyes that blazed like fire. — 

As it could not be doubted that there was 
something of the kind in the neighborhood, the 
wiser heads settled down to the belief that it 
was a wild beast that had escaped from some \ 
menagerie up the country. 

One day Ben Denston went into the woods to 
look for a stray “yearling,” and he came home 
with a strange story of an encounter with the 
nondescript monster. 

George, who did not believe the tales he had 
heard, was inclined to laugh at him; but Ben 
earnestly declared that he had not only seen the 
thing, but had been quite close to it. 

- He had come upon it unawares, as it was feed- 





| creased its speed. 


‘the nondescript. 
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ing on some berries that grew on the busles, — 
and he could not have been more than two rods — 
from if when he saw it, 4 

The creature seemed to catch sight of him at 
the same moment. It growled, chattered, ut- 
Ped a strange cry and moved off on its four — 

eet. 

Ben was strongly inclined.to run; but, as the — 
thing made no attempt to pursue him, he > 
plucked up courage and advanced toward it. 

Suddenly it rose up on its hind feet and bound- — 
ed away into the woods, going, as Ben said, 
“like greased lightning.” y 

‘Tt must be some big ape that has got loose,” 
said George. ‘‘ Was it very hairy, Ben? Did 

ou kg its eyes? What did it look like, any- 

low | 

““The sober truth is, George, that it looked 
more like a“man than anything else.-.Its face 
was like a man’s—what I could see of it—and it 
had very long hair and beard, and what seemed — 
to be hair on its body may have been more dirt 
than hair, and I am almost sure that it had 
something in the shape of clothes.” . 

‘“* That’s it!” exclaimed George. ‘It isa wild 
man—some poor lunatic that is no better than a 
beast. 1 have read of such things,” 2 

Mrs. Denston and Lucy were greatly shocked 
and terrified by Ben’s story. They declared 
that ey would not dare to venture out of the — 
house while such a creature was roaming the — 
woods, and even insisted upon keeping the doors 
locked and the windows barricaded. 

George rode over to Abe Lassiter’s, to whom © 
he told Ben’s story, and Abe pro that | 
there should be. hunt for the wild man, or © 

: re or ee ; carte the ! 

was an easy thing to getupa y for that | 
purpose, and a number of the settlers, mounted \ 
and armed, met at the Denston place the next 
morning. , | 

Ben Denston, who was then nearly seventeen 

ears of age, carried George’s rifle, while the lat- 

r contented himself with his two derringer pis- _ 
tols. He also carried a lasso, which had been — 
given to him by a Texas traveler, and with — 
which he had practiced until he was quite ex- — 
pert in its use. a 

Ben led the party to the place where he had | 
seen the creature, and they separated and be- — 
gan to search for it. Y “i 

The search continued for hours, covering a — 
large extent of forest, but nothing was seen of — 


» 


At last George sighted it, sounded the alarm 
and gave chase, all who were near him joining 
in the pursuit. ~ ; | 

But the creature bounded Bway on two legs — 
with such tremendous strides, taking to the — 
most difficult and inaccessible parts of the © 
woods, that it kept far ahead of the mounted — 
mer, and a shot that was sent after it only in- 


Some of them got near enough to form the © 
opinion that it was a man, as it ran like a man, — 
and had hair like a man’s, and they thought a 
that they could distinguish some rags of cloth- — 


ing. 
Finally it eee in a glade, a partly — 
open space in the forest, and the disappearance — 
was so sudden and complete that some of the — 


4 
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began to believe that there must be some- | that the year would give them a handsome re- 


Paine supernatural about it. 

But a large hollow with an openin 
the base, soon attracted their attention, an 
was the pos opinion that the creature had 
taken refuge in the trunk of the tree. 

How to get it out, or get at it, was the next 
question. 

George Denston, who was then cee im- 
pressed with the belief that the nom ript 
was a man, begged that nobody would shoot at 
it, as he wished to try to capture it with his 
__ lasso, if it could be induced to come out, and he 
om oy that he should have a chance to try 

skill, 

Abe Lassiter went behind the tree, and beat 
on the hollow trunk with a heavy stic . 

Suddenly the creature bounded out, in the 
sight of the entire party, and a horrible thing 
it ot to os at. m ‘ita 

rge Denston stood firm, and swung 
lasso quickly, but with good aim, 

The noose settled down over the wild man’ 
head, and tightened around his waist; but i 
failed to secure his arms, as they were with 
drawn from its clutch with wonderful quick 


at 


ness. 

Then the monster, crazy with rage or fear, 

paved the game that is sometimes 
rs when they are lassoed, but played it far 
more briskly than any bear would have done, 

Seizing the rope with -both hands, and haul- 
ing it in as he went, he advanced upon his cap- 
tor with ating leaps, and before George 
knew what he was about he was thrown to the 

und, and the creature fastened his teeth in 
is shoulder. 

He bit like a dog, snarling horribly, and 
ciseped the throat of his victim with one of his 
hard and sinewy hands. 

George Denston strove in vain to free him- 
self from that hateful gripe. The grasp upon 
his throat tightened, and he felt that his breath 
was leaving him, when he was nearly deafened 
by a shot that was fired close to his ear. 

The limbs of the monster trembled convul- 
sively, his grasp loosened, and he rolled over, 


When George looked up, he saw Abe Lassiter 
standing by him, witha pistol in his hand, 

“T had to shoot him, rge,” said he, ‘It 
was the only way of saving your life. Ireckon 
you had better not tackle such a critter with a 
ee again. He was worse than a wild beast,” 

t was seen that the creature was a man, 
though there was scarcely anything that was 
human in his features, and Ben Denston’s de- 
scription of him had been a good one. There 
could be no doubt that he was a lunatic of the 
worst kind, and that the neighborhood was well 
rid of the terror. 

George Denston, who was badly scratched 
and bitten, went home with Lassiter, and had 
his lacerated shoulder roughly cauterized before 
he returned to his mother and sister. ; 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE FOREST FIRS. 


THE third summer of the Denston family in 


their new home had opened brightly and 
Derously, and thay had good reason to believe 


it | a different 


turn for their hard labor. 

But the latter part of the summer told quite 
story. It was distinguished by such 
a “dry spell” as had never before been ex- 
| lsh ae and which _— into the history of 
| the region as the big drouth. 

It extended into the early part of the autumn. 
Crops were withered in the fields, all vegetation 
was parched, cisterns were emptied without any 
prospect of filling them, the few wells in. the 
settlement went dry, and the river was so low 
that in places it,ecould be crossed dry shod. 

Several families moved out of the neighbor- 
hood, and the winter prospect for those who re- 
mained was a dreary one. 
| The Denstons ered with the rest, though, 
‘thanks to George’s forethought, a piece of bot- 
| tom land which had formerly been too wet to 

use was planted with corn, and promised them 
at least a sep = crop. 
When the cistern threatened exhaustion, he 
set at work to dig a well in a spot indicated b 
‘Joe Scurl, who claimed to be a ‘‘ water witch. 
| George had never dug a well, but his experi- 
| ence in digi ing a cistern had taught him how to 
go to work, and with Ben’s help he made rapid 


| P At the depth of thirty feet from the 
racticed by | 


surface he struck a vein of water, which boiled 

up so rapidly and plentifully that he had to 

make haste to get out of its way. So the water 

Nara was solved, to the great joy of the 
mily. 

But the chief trouble and danger arose from 
forest fires. Nobody knew how aay oO a- 
ted; but the ground was so parched, the foliage 
so withered, and the timber so dry, that the 
least spark was sure to start such a conflagra- 
tion as could not be easily extinguished. 

While these fires were raging, the settlers 
joined their forces to assist each other at the . 

ints which were the worst threatened, and 
ts constant vigilance and hard work they suc- 
ceeded in preventing any serious destruction of 
property outside of the nearly worthless ie 

But it was impossible to put a stop to the 
fires. If they were cut- off at one place, they | 
took a start in another direction, and every now 
and then they would break out afresh in unex- 
pected spots, or a breeze would send a danger- 
ous co tion sweeping through the forest, 

Thus the settlers were continually on the 
watch, and continually at work, until they 
co nearly worn out by their constant exer- 

ons. 

One morning there was an alarm from the 

lace of unlucky Bill Anderson; and George 
enston mounted Molly, and rode over there to 
mt fight the fire. ¢ 
he neighbors worked hard all day, and had 
the satisfaction of knowing that they had saved 
er farm buildings and nearly everything of 
value. ; 

It was ‘after sunset when George left Ander- 
gon’s and he was within about half a mile of his 
home when a bright light suddenly broke out 
before him, 

He looked! along the lonely forest road, and 
Of ik, Ad be appeoeched tho spot the conflagear 
of it. @ approac e spot the co 
tion increased, and became terrible in ite 

e 


- 


\ 





_A fire had started in the woods toward the 
west, and a brisk wind had risen, which was 
ane the devouring element in a swift and 
steady march across the little road and in the 
direction of the home of the Denstons. “ 

The brush and leaves were everywhere burn- 
ing and roaring, the flames were licking up the 
foliage and crackling acnene the twigs and 
limbs of the trees, and the fire was gaining 
strength and speed with every moment. - 

The young man halted an instant, but onl 
an instant. . 

His home was threatened, and he must reach 
it as soon as possible. It was useless to think 
of passing around the conflagration or trying to 
head it off. There-was but one course to take, 
and that was to keep to the road and run the 
gantlet of the flames, 

He tied his handkerchief over his mouth, 
pulled down his hat, and urged Molly forward. 

The mare objected and resisted; but he struck 
her flank fiercely with his hickory switch, and 
startled her so that she dashed into the flames. 

When she was once in she could do nothing 
but go on, and she flew down the forest road, 
maddened by fear, at the top of her d. — 

George felt the flames scorching his hands and 
face, and the smoke nearly blinded and choked 
him; but he held his head down, and trusted to 
the mare to pull him through. A blazing sap- 
ling dropped across the road before her, and she 
bounded over it. A large tree fell with a crash 
behind her, and startled her into yet more fran- 
tic efforts. 

Fortunately the lane of fire was not a broad 
one. Though the headlong course of horse and 
rider was hot and dangerous, it was brief and 
gs00n over. ms 

The belt of fire was passed, and Molly dashed 
through the lowered bars into the inclosure 
around the house, where Mrs. Denston and Lucy 
and Ben were huddled together, watching the 
progress of the conflagration. 

George sprung to the ground, and went to 
work at once to ward off the threatened disaster. 

But Ben had not contented himself with 
standing still and watching the fire. He had 
brought into the house inclosure all the stock 
thatcould be got together, and that much at 
least was safe, if the house could be saved. 

The house stood in a small clearing surround- 
ed by the tall trees of a heavy and virgin forest, 
and was connected with the forest by fencing 
and other obstructions that would carry fire, 

The first thing necessary was to remove all 
those obstructions, and put them out of the way 
of the flames, 

George set the others at that work, while he 
got together all the blankets and quilts in the 

ouse, soaked them in water from the well, and, 
with the aid of a ladder, spread them on the 
roof. Then a couple of trees that stood too 
near the house quickly fell before the strokes of 

ax, 

By this time most of the fencing and other 
light stuff in the inclosure had been removed to 
the leeward side of the house, By this time, 
too, the fire had taken complete possession of 

the forest, was burning fiercely at the edge of 


the clearing, and was rapidly aurrounding the | 
inclosure. 
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There was nothing more that could be 
except to fight off the rivulets of fire that er 
along the ground, and to keep the covering of 
the reof soaked with water. 

The heat was then so great that George sent his 
mother and sister inside, while he and Ben shel- 
tered themselves with the horses and cattle on 
the leeward side of the house, venturing out 
every now and then to wet the roof and to 
watch for fiying cinders. - 

It was soon apparent that some of the build- 
ings in the horse-lot, if not all of them, would 
have to go, and that it would be useless labor 
to try to save them. 

The horse-lot was a smaller clearing than that 
around the house. If was surrounded by a high 
fence, and contained a stable with a large loft, 
a cattle-shed attached, a corn-crib, and a rude 
-hen-house, ' 

Ben proposed to go and save what he could in 
that quarter, before the fire cut him off, and 
dashed away, while George remained to guard 
the house, ; 

The boy did his work quickly and well, taking 
from the stable everything he could get out, 
piling it in the middle of the lot, and hastily 
throwing earth upon the pile. But he had ‘to 


break through a ring of fire to get back, 


When he reac the house the forest all 
around the inclosure was in flames, and the scene 
was grand and awful, 

The roaring of the conflagration was terrific; 
the tall trees seemed to sway and surge as they 
burst into masses of fire; volumes of smoke and 
flame rolled up to the sky and obscured the 
heavens; clouds of burning leaves and cinders 
swept over the house and dropped upon it; the 
air was so hot and close that breathing was 
painful; the horses trembled as they huddled 
against the house; the cattle crouched near 
them and moaned; the solitary clearing was 
girt with an ocean of fire. 

George and Ben vere enabled to breathe the 
stifling air by keeping wet cloths at their 
mouths, and through the long and weary_night 
they did not relax their efforts, but kept the 
roof soaked and extinguished every spark that 
touched the house, , 

In the morning they were sure that their 
lives and home’ were safe, and the pr was 
that the fire would soon cease for want of fuel. 

But they were pitiable objects in the midst of 
a scene of gloom and desolation, George in par- 
ticular being burned and scorched, nearly 
blinded, and completely overcome by fatigue. 

At last they went into the house for needed 
food and rest, and the praise they received was 
unstinted. 

“It is a great blessing that you had a well 
dug, George,” said his mother. 

** Yes, indeed, If it hadn’t been for that, we 
might now be settled in another world. But 
the house and the stock are safe, and we have 
sorte through very well. The stable is gone 

ut the corn-crib stands with the corn in it, an 
that is a great comfort. "We will have lots of 
rails to make, but the fire has made a big clear- 
ing for us, and that is a great saving of labor. 
I snall build a better stable, and Ben and I will] 


t at work right to d * 
tNob just veh, f thinks? remarked ‘Lagy. 
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“Your hands and face are blistered, and your 
eyes seem to be nearly out. We will have to 
keep you in the house for awhile, whether or 
no. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE YOUNG DEPUTY SHERIFF. 

In the fall of the year of ‘‘the big drought” 
there was an election, at which Abe Lassiter 
was elected sheriff of the county. It was an 
office which he kad not coveted, and, as he was 
not well fitted for it by education, he made 


‘George Denston his deputy, engaging him to at- 


tend to the clerical duties of the position. 

George found that the work allotted to him 
did not seriously interfere with his labors on the 
farm, and it brought in a little revenue that 
was sorely needed; so he was well pleased with 
his office. 

Outside of his clerical duties the young depu- 
ty sheriff had little official work to do, until 
near the opening of spring, when he became in- 
volved in a matter that called for no little 
pluck and self-sacrifice. - 

An old man was found dead in his house, 
where he had been brutally and secretly mur- 


dered. 
It was the first crime of the kind that had 
been known in the neighborhood. Men had 


been killed in rows, in fair fights, or shot down 


openly on the high road; but such a secret, 

midnight, shocking murder as this was some- 

sing entirely new, and it caused a great sensa- 
on. 

Reuben Draine, the murdered man, had lived 
alone with his two’ children, Thomas and Mary, 
a young man of twenty-four and a girl of 
nineteen. 

He was fully sixty years of age, and was not 
well liked in the neighborhood, being of a harsh 
and morose Se unobliging, unsocial, 
and almost repulsive in bis manners. Although 
he was the owner of a large and productive 
farm, he lived in a mean.and stingy way, and 
it was probably his penuriousness that gained 
him the reputation of being a miser and of 
having plenty of gold and silver concealed in 

log cabin. 

It was generally believed, and with good rea- 
gon for the belief, that he lived on very bad 
terms with his children; but there could hardly 
be a doubt that he was responsible for this state 
of affairs, as it was known that for years he 
had treated them both very severely. 

It was pretty certain that they were not the 
kind of young people who were likely to keepa 
house in an uproar. Tom Draine was by no 
means strong-minded, and was regarded by some 
as little better than an idiot; while Mary was a 
sweet and gentle girl, whose amiable disposi- 
tion made her generally liked. 

But when uben Draine was murdered, 
there were preity. who believed that his children, 
having endured his hard and miserly rule as 
song as they could, had at last revolted and 
made an end of him. 

The old man occupied one of the lower rooms 
of a double a as his sleeping apartment, 
Mary using the other, and Tom sleeping up- 
stairs in the room above hisfather. _ 

Reuben Draine was murdered at night, and 


Tom’s story was that when he’came down-stairs 

early in the morning be found his father dead 

in his bed, his head having been split open with 
| an ax. e at once called Mary, who ran to the 
\ nearest neighbor’s and gave the alarm. 

The door of the room faced an open ball or 
passageway between the two parts ot the house 
and the o} qe0 always locked it when he went 
to bed; but Tom said that he found it open that 

| §orning. He had heard no noise during the 
night, and Mary, who was on the other side of 
the passageway had heard none, 

In acorner of the old man’s room a piece of 
Tom’s clothing was found, and it was stained 
with blood, looking as if bloody hands bad been 
wiped on it. The ax with which the murder 
was committed, and which was found on the 
floor, was Tom’sax. He said that he had left 
it at the woodpile the previous evening. 

On the strength of these suspicious cireum- 
stances Tom Draine was arrested, charged with 
the murder ofihbis father. Mary was allowed 
to go free, as it was proposed to use her as @ 
witness against her brother. 

The prisoner had a hearing before Col. Wel- 
burn, Babe Welburn’s father, who was a justice 
of the peace. All the neighbors were called in 
as witnesses, and the testimony was mainly 
directed to the unpleasant relations that kad 
existed between uben Draine and his 
children. 

Mary had a long and severe examination, 
under which she more than once broke down 
and burst into tears. She was compelled to 
make some admissions that were quite unfavor- 
able to her brother, as it Pearce that he had 
made threats against his father. But she had 
never paid any attention to them, as they were 
made under great provocation, and Tom was 
not strong in bis head, 

She could give no explanation of bis bloody 
clothes, nor could she account for the presence 
of hisaxin the house, But she was sure that 
‘Tom would_ never have harmed his father, and 
she could only suppose that the house:had been 
entered at night by some stranger, who had 
murdered the old man for revenge, er for 
money. 

To this theory was opposed the general belief 
that no stranger had been seen in tbe neighbor- 
hood about that time, that Reuben Draine had 
no enemies outside of his family, aud that there 
was nothing to show that a theft had heen 
committed or attempted, ‘ 

Public opinion was eeree against Tom 
Draine. It was believed that he was the only 
person who was likely to have killed his father, 
as well as the only one who bad cause for wish- 
ing him out of the way, and he was committed 
to the log jail at the county town to await his 
trial 


This tragical case made George Denston, in 
the discharge of his.duties as deputy sheriff, 
acquainted with Mary Draine. He then saw 
her for the first time, and sympathized with 
her, and admired her. 

He admired her so much that he determined 
to do what he could for ber, and he waite’. on 
her, after Tom was sent to jail, with offers of 
advice and assistance. ; | 

To these offers she responded very gratefolly, 
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and was d touched by the kindness of the 
one ieud ee had been so unexpectedly sent 
toher. © 
‘¢-Yours are the only really kind words I have 
heard,” said she. ‘‘ Some people seem to speak 
kindly, but I can see that they suspect me as 
well as my brother. I am sure that poor Tom 
is innocent, and I believe that with your belp he 
can be proved so. But the people have already 
made up their minds, and they will not listen to 
a word I say.” - 

igs What is it that you want to say?” asked 


rge. 

oi; Cote here!” she eagerly replied, seizing her 
new friend by the arm, and leading him across 
the room. “Look at those marks on the bed- 

t. - 
On the post at the head of Reuben Draine’s 
bed were the bloody marks of a iert hand, with 
the exception of the third finger. 

**The murderer’s hand made that mark,” 
said Mary, ‘‘and you see that the third re 
was gone. There could have been no thitd fin- 
ger, because no man ever seizes anything with 

is hund and leaves that finger up. If you will 
look at the ax, which somebody carried to Col. 
Welburn, you will see the same mark on thw 
handle.” — 

George said that he had already noticed it, 

**Could Tom have been the murderer, then? 
He has all the fingers on both his hands Now I 
have something more to show you.” 

She took him to the wood-pile, and showed 
him some tracks. 

**Tt was just here that Tom left his ax,” she 
said, ‘‘and here I found those tracks. No rain 
has fallen since that right, and they are quite 
clear and plain. Do they look like the tracks of 
my brother Tom?” : 

George admitted that they did not. One had 
been made by an ordinary boot;.but the other 
was evidently the track of a foot so deformed 
that it might be called a club-foot. 

The young deputy sheriff, who had become 
an adept in what may be called trackology, 
looked around and found other similar ack. 

‘Tt is clear enough now,” said he. ‘I must 
look for a man with a club-foot, who has lost 
the third finger of his left hand.” 

“There must be such a man,” said Mary. 
‘Tf you should find him, you may find some 
gold coins in his pockets. J don’t know that he 

ot any; but, if he did, they are marked. My 
ather often told me that he marked his gold | 
coins, so as to send Tom or me to prison if we 
—o voem. He showed me the mark, and this 
it. 

Mary Draine made a minute mark on a bit of 

es ae George Denston folded and put in 

s pocket. 

‘* Keep up your spirits, and hope for the best,” 
said he. “Iam going to find a man witha club- | 
foot and a missing finger, and we will get Tom | 
but of this scrape.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CUTTING OUT A PRIZE. 

GrorRGE .DENSTON immediately began to 
search for the man with a club-foot and a miss- | 
ing finger, and at first his search seemed much 
like the proverbial task of looking for a needle | 
ix a haystack. 
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‘settlement or rendezvous, which was 


No such man was living in the settlement, 
nor could any one remember having seen a man 
of that ee oe in the neighborhuod. The 

ple generally had settled it in their minds 
hat Tom Draine was guilty, and were not dis- 
d to give any aid to an effort to prove his 
innocence, 


But George was a persevering fellow, and his 
admiration for Mary Draine prompted him to 
leave no stone unturned in his attempt to clear 
her brother. . 

He learned that a man with a club-foot and 
a missing finger had been notedin the vicinity 
as a desperado and hard case in general. This 


-was Jack Carter, who had been a member of | 


Sam Brenner’s band of horse-thieves before the 
raid that broke it up, and who had escaped the 
pursuit that was ended by the battle in the 
swamp. 

Jack Carter had not been seen in the neigh- 
borhood since that event, but George was con- 
vinved that he had come back at least once, and 
had stayed long enough to murder Reuben 
Draine, my 

Having “spotted” his man, the next thing 
was to locate him, and this was no easy task. 
But he finally learned that Jack Carter had 
Nee south, probably to join the remnant of 

am Brenner’s band, who had emigrated to a 
place on the Texas border, a sort of PrPeRoLy 

nown as 
Thieves’ Hollow. 

George determined to pay a visit to Thieves’ 
Hollow, and notified Draine of his inten- 
tion. She thanked him, wich tears in her eyes, 
and said that she would pray for his safe re- 


Abe Lassiter. the only other person to whom 
he spoke of his purpose, tried to dissuade him 
from going on such a dangerous errand. 

Not only was Jack Carter a desperate man, 
said the sheriff, but his companions were all 
desperate men. No stranger’s life could be safe 
among them, and they would make no bones at 
all of killing a man who came to capture one of 
their comrades. Even if Carter could be taken 
out from among them, the return journey 
would be full of danger. 

But the deputy-sheriff had fully determined 
to make the effort, and nothing could induce 
him to change his mind. . 

“You may get me a warrant for Carter,” 
said he. ‘Of course I would not think of using 
® in Texas or Louisiana; but when I get the 
man across the line it may be well to have it.” 

Lassiter procured the warrant, and bid his 
young friend a sad farewell, convinced that-he 
would never see him again. 

George set out alone on his sorrel horse, car- 
rying some food in bis saddlebags, and armed 
with his rifle and two derringers. 

On the road he carefully prepared a story to 
tell when he should reach the rendezvous of the 
desperadoes, He had come from the northern 
part of Arkansas, where he had killed a man 
who was pursuing him to recover a stolen 
horse, and 
for Texas.” 
. He easily made his way to the Texas border, 
where he had no little difficulty in get the 
location of Thieves’ Hollow, as he did not thina 
it advisable to ask for it under that name. and 


ad been compelled to “light oné 


. 
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the country was so scantily settled that fhere | been lookin’ about for the right kind of a pard- 


ee few persons of whom inquiries could be 
made. 

But a little judicious hinting led him on, un- 
til he got the right direction, and at last he rode 
‘boldly into the place of his destination. 

It was a very small settlement, composed of 
er a few shanties, the most important of 
Rae was devoted to the sale of ‘‘forty-rod” 
whisky. 

At this place the young man alighted, and 
was received by a number of men who were 
filled with bad liquor, curiosity and suspicion. 
Their character was apparent at a glance, and 
he could not have the least doubt that he had 
ac wally reached Thieves’ Hollow. . 

He, too, was suspicious and reticent, until, by 
the hints he dropped about being a fugitive 
from justice, he had gaii.ed the confidence of 
tbe crowd, ° 

Then he introduced himself as Bud Wilson, 
aud told the story that he had prepared for that 
purpose. As he told it-in a straightforward 
way, and was well acquainted with the region 
in which he had located his adventure, he was 
“believed, and, as he put on the ap nee of a 

reckless young chap, he was received into the 
fellowship of the desperadoes, _. ' 

At the same time he gave them to understand 


that he was young in crime, and was not above | 
troubled by the remembrance of what he | 


bein 
had done. 

‘The fact is, fellers,” said he, ‘that I never 
killed a man afore. I reckon it’s nothin’ when 
you git used to it; but it tetched me on the raw, 
and I jest had to light out.” 

He was that he ‘would soon recover 
. from his unpleasant sensations, and that he 
might tind a Peay Thieves’ Hollow, as long 
as he could pay way. If his money gave 
out, he woul tate to find some means of }get- 


more. 

Having established himself with these wild 
companions, he looked for a man with a club- 
font and a missing finger, and soon found him. 
Hw learned, too, that this man’s name was Jack 
Carter, and then he believed that his danger- 
ous mission was fully half performed. 

Hecultivated the acquaintance of Jack Carter, 
and soon became so intimate with bim that they 
two justified the old saying, ‘‘ As thick as two 
thieves.” 

He noticed that Carter had plenty of money, 
and that it was in gold. As thescamp spent his 
money pretty freely, George easily got a chance 
to examine one of the pieces, and discovered on 
it Reuben Draine’s private mark. 

The one thing then left_ to do was to capture 
his man and take him home, 

He sought a private conversation with Jack 
Carter, and gave him an interesting bit of in- 


formation. 

__“* The story that I told when Icame here, 
Jack,” said he, ‘was as straight as a shingle; 
buf there’s a tail to it, I ain’t quite so green as 
I made out to be, and I came down here to 
make a strike, as well as to git out of the way 
of the law. I knew of a rich cattle-trader who 
was comin’ this way, with his pockets full of 
money. I’ve heard from him since, and he will 


be apt to cross the border to-morrer night, I’ve 


| 
ing, lost no chance of attempting to make his 


ner, and you suit me to a notch. [f you will 
go with me t>) strip the cattle-trader, we will 
make a big haul and keep it to ourselves.” 

| This proposition was * nuts” to Jack Carter, 


| who was getting short of money, and he ac 


cepted it joytully. 
he next afternoon they set out, taking the 
trail which George Denston had followed when 
he came to Thieves’ Hollow. 

At sunset, when they were several miles away 
from their comrades, and near the border, 
George proposed that they sbould conceal them- 
selves in a thicket at the side of the trail, and 
await the arrival of their victim, who would be 
pretty sure to come along before midnight. 

They had hitched their horses, and Jack 
Carter bad seated himself on the ground to en- 
joy the contents of a flask of whisky, v-ben his 
ee suddenly confronted him w tha leveled 

istol. 
ee Throw up your hands!” ordered George. 

Carter’s rifle was too far away, and he reached 

_ for a pistol. 
“Drop it,” said George, ‘‘or you are a dead 
‘man. row up your hands, I tell you!” 
| Carter raised his hands; but, when George 
| approached him, he jumped up with amazing 
agility, and grappled his antagonist. Ss 

There was a severe but short struggle, which 
ended in favor of the strong and active young 
deputy sheriff, who tied the bands of the des- 
perado firmly bebind his back. 

““What sort of a joke is this, Bud Wilson?” 
asked Carter. ‘“‘If you have brought me cut 
here to rob me, just go through me and finish 

e 


‘ 


sé 


ob. 
ity name is not Bud Wilson,” replied George. 
‘Tam George Denston, a deputy sheriff from 
Arkansas, and I arrest you for the murder of 
Reuben Draine.” 
‘*'Wide-awake George, 


by thunder!” ex- 
claimed Carter. 


“ve heard of you, young 
chet But you can’t serve any warrant on me 
in Texas.” 

“T will have you over the border pretty 
quick,” replied George, ‘‘and I warn you that 
you had better not try to get away.” 

Of course Carter, notwithstanding this warn- 


escape, and George Denston’s existence until he 
reached home was one of constant wakefulness 
and watchfulness, 

He disarmed his prisoner, mounted him on his 
own horse, and drove him on, riding all that 
night and all the next day, with scarcely a 
stoppage for a bite of food. The second night 
they spent in the woods, and the third night at 
the house of a farmer to whom George had 
confided his purpose on his way down. But at 
no time did he feel sufficiently secure to take 
the rest he needed. 

When he reached home, and had put his pris- 
oner into the sure hands of Abe Lassiter, he was 
completely exhausted. He slept, and it was 
ae the waking hour came. 

en he hastened to Mary Draine, who had 
already been informed of the result of his mis- 
sion, and who was more than grateful to him 
for what he had done, 


_ The upshot of this exploit was that the proof 


a 





brought Jack Carter caused him té con- 
fess his crime, and Tom Draine was released. 
Another upshot was an engagement of mar- 
riage between George Denston and 
Draine, who was as pretty as she was amiable 
and true, and who came in for a nice bit of 
property that her miserly father had saved. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
RUNNING FOR OFFICE. 

BEFORE the time came for Geo Denston 
and Draine to be married, there was a 

neral election, at which members of the State 

iskature were to be chosen. 

ide-awake George was so popular in his 
own neighborheod, and had made such a broad 
reputation through the district for skill and 
bravery and good sense, that many of his 
friends, including Abe Lassiter, advised him to 
become a candidate for the Legislature. 

As the farm was then well under way, and 
Ben was old enough and smart enough to take 

“almost the entire management of it, George 
thought that he would lose eens by making 
a bold stroke for a higher position, and an- 
nounced himself as a candidate. 

As it was a sortof a “‘scrub race,” there were 
then three candidates in the field besides him- 
self, the most important one ney Ben Gerrish, 
a young lawyer who had been imported into 
the neighborhood by Colonel Welburn, and who 
was championed by that influential gentleman 
who had a swamp land scheme that he wanted 
~ pot through the Legislature for his own 

nefit. 

As George Denston had made a big name for 
himself by his pursuit and capture of Reuben 
Draine’s murderer, he was recognized as a for- 
midable candidate, and two of the others soon 
dropped out, leaving it to lawyer Gerrish and 
the young deputy sheriff. 

George at once began an active canvass, go- 
ing from house to house, and “log-rolling” in 
the usual way to solicit the votes and influence 
of his neighbors. 

In the course of his canvass it was necessary 
to visit the ‘“‘ doggeries,” as the liquor shops at 
the.county town and the cross-roads were called, 
and in one of them he witnessed an exhibition 
of practical politics that was decidedly un- 
pleasant. ) 

A young man had expressed in George’s pres- 
ence an intention of voting for him, when one 
of Gerrish’s supporters step up to the voter 
and threatened to “bu’st his head” if he did 
not abandon that intention. 

“T think in had better not try it,” said 
George, coming promptly to the rescue. “ His 
vote is his own, and he has a right to cast it as 
he pleases, and I will see that he is protected in 
that right.” 

“* How will you help yourself, you miserable 
whiffet, you sneakin’ polecat, you interloper 
from Indiana?’ 

Of course such an insult must be resented at 
once, and George knocked the man down with- 
out a word. 

This was the signal for an onslaught by the 
supporters of Gerrish and Welburn, who were 
largely in the majority in the “ dogeery and 
George and his fow were ge the 
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worst of it, when a tall and powerful man sud- 
denly stepped in and changed the scene. 

This was Lon Brewer, who has been men- 
tioned in these sketches, and who was not only 
friendly to George Denston, but entertained a 
yet warmer feeling for that young man’s sister, 

He pushed his way through the ** muss,” strik- 
ing right and left with his heavy fists, cleared a 

ssage for George, and dragged him out of the 

oor to where his horse was hitched. ; 

“I don’t want to run off and leave my 
friends,” protested George. 

“But you must. Your friends will be safe 
enough when you are gone. The truth is, 
George, that you have beén making such a hole 
in Gerrish’s vote that Col. Welburn has put 
some men on your track to jayhawk you. He 
is afraid that you will win the race unless he 
can get you killed off or ¢aid up. So you must 
take care of yourself, and I am going to.see 
you safe home right now.” 

Theeandidate mounted his horse, and suffered 
himself to be led away. 

But he and Brewer did not go directly-home, 
and his stoppages on the route gave his enemies 
—— chance, of which they availed them- 
selves. 

As the two friends were traversing a forest 
road a dash upon them was made from a side 
path by several mounted men. 

It was so unexpected and so sudden that 
George, for once, was entirely unprepared for 
it, and he was taken quite at a disadvantage. 

But it happened that this was the very thing 
that Lon Brewer had been looking for. 

As he saw the rush he brought down his whip 
with all his force upon the flank of the mare 

ge was riding, startling that animal into 
such an exhibition of speed as must have as- 
tonished herself as well as her rider. 

She dashed down the road at a headlong gal- 
lop, and was so thoroughly frightened that 

rge was unable to regain control of her un- | 
til she had gone about a quarter of a mile. 

In the mean time he heard rapid Done behind 
him, and was nearly crazy to go to the assis- 
tance of his friend. 

When he finally succeeded in pulling up the 
mare, he looked and saw Brewer riding 
toward him alone. But he was pale, and he 
leaned forward in his saddle. 

‘What was the matter?’ eagerly asked 
oe ““Why did you give my horses that 
cut 

“Tt was those same jayhawkers,” replied 
Brewer, ‘I sent your horse out of the muss 
because I didn’t want old Welburn to win his 
game by driving you off the track. But you 
may bet your life, George, that I made them 
pay for their fun.” 

‘IT heard the shots. Are you hurt, Lon?” 

““Well they hit me once or twice, and I be- 
lieve they have kinder sickened me.” 

As Brewer swayed in his saddle, George 
helped him to alight, and found that he had 
been struck in two places. He bound. up the 
wounds as well as he could, so as to stop the 
loss of blood, helped his friend to mount,.and 
took him to the Denston homestead, which for- 
tunately happened to be near at hand. 

The story of this encounter moved Mrs, Dens 
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deplore her son’s entrance into politics, 

him to withdraw from the race be- 
got killed; but Lucy’s sympathies at 
once went out to the wounded man, whom her 
brother could not praise too highly. 

She ted Ben off for a doctor, and com- 
peiled Brewer to remain where he was and 
submit to be nursed by her mother and herself 
until his wounds were entirely healed. ° 

The upshot of this adventure was a marriage 
engagement between Lon Brewer and Luc 
Denston, with which George was higly pleased. 

“You have got a prize, Lucy,” said he, 
*“Lon is a man all through, and a better and 
truer man never trod the earth.” 


CHAPTER XViiII. 
WINNING THE GAME, 

THe Gerrish party, which was in reality the 
Welburn. party, circulated their own account 
of the attack in the forest road, and tried to 
make capital against ee Denston by accus- 
ing him of being a coward, who had run away 
and left his friend to bear the brunt of the 
* skrimmage.” 

But this falsehood was pretty well refuted by 
George's reputation for courage, and by the 
statements which Lon Brewer sent out from his 
sick room. | : 

Still, though it was clear to those who had 
intelligence to look into the matter taut Col. 
Welburn’s swamp-land scheme was intended for 
the benefit of his private ket, and did not 
lack much of being a swindie, he had succeeded 
in persuading many that it was an important 

ublic measure which would be of great value 
the people of the district. — 

lt was also quite certain that Col. Welburn, 
who was a wealthy man for that region, was 
ene money freely in the canvass, and that 
he would omit no effort to elect his candidate, 
There could be no doubt that these methods were 
telling against George Denston. 

His youth was aiso alleged against the youn 
man, and the fact that he was “‘ only a farmer, 
while his opponent was a lawyer, who could 
speak for his constituents and exert artinfluence 
in their behalf. 

These unfavorable indications were increased 
by the effort of the Gerrish men to bring about 
a jxint discussion between their candidate and 
his young opponent. They made a proposition 
to this effect, but Georze’s friends refused to ac- 
cept it. They knew that their candidate was a 
young fellow, one of themselves, who had never 
attempted to speak in public, and believed that | 
it would be the hight of unfairness to pit him | 
against a trained speaker and practiced debater. | 

The other side were not slow to say that 
Denston was afraid to meet Gerrish, and that 
cause always passes for a weak one which does 
not find a bo'd defender. 

Thus it was that George Denston was running 
behind the expectations of .his frierds and his 
own wishes, and was losing votes daily, until ha 


i to grow despondent. 
t last, shortly before the canvass closed, he 
went to Abe 


Lassiter, the chairman of the com- 
mittee on his side, and asked him to make an 





~ 


immediate arrangement with Gerrish for a joint - 
discussion. 

Lassiter, who saw nothing but disaster in 
such a course, tried to argue him out of it; but 
eens, with a smiling face, insisted on the 

in 

‘* But you can’t make a h, George,” said 
his friend. ‘‘That fellow will chaw you up — 
and talk you out of your boots, | 

“Maybe he won’t. Give me a chance, Abe, 
and I think I will win this fight.” 

‘What has got into you.my boy? Have you 
found out anything about Gerrish, or Welburn, 
or any of them?” 

‘* Well, I have beard a story.” 

“A story! That is just the thing, if it is @ 

story, and if you can tell it well. Wha 
is it, George?” 

‘“*T don’t care to tell it just yet. Fix the 
thing up and give me a chance.” 3 

The arrangement was made, and the an- 
nouncement of the joint discussion was cir- 
culated broadcast, the Gerrish faction beastin 
that they haa tue poung fellow at last j 
where they wanted him. 

On the appointed day there was a large crow 
for a thinly-settled country, at the place o 
meeting. The entire section had taken a holi- 
day, and the people had come from far and 
near to see the young farmer ‘chawed up” by 
the lawyer from Kentucky. 

* Lawyer Gerrish, who had tha opening, made 
a fine, flowery and argumeutative speech. 

his friends said, he was ‘‘ cocked and primed ” 
for the occasion, aud he did not propose to 
“leave a grease-spot” of his young opponent, 
The audience listened to him attentively, and 
applauded him frequently. At the close of his 
spsech he confidently predicted his election, 
and alluded compassionately to his ‘ young 
friend,” who had been led to make a losing 
race by bad advisers and the vanity of youth. 

George Denston rose to reply, greeted only 
by the forced applause of his friends. But he 
bad a confident air and a smiling face. 

**My neighbors and friends,” he said, ‘it is 
true that I am young; but you have the con- 
solation of knowing that I am not old in 
iniquity, Itis also true that I have not been 
long in the county; but I came here earlier 
than my opponent, and you will bear me out in 
saying that I have done more for the district, 
so far, than he bas done, 

‘** Tt has lately been hinted that I bave playe 
the part of a coward; but I need only eppeak 
to those who know me to nail that lie. As for 
the swamp-land scheme, I can only say, with- 
out imputiig any bad motives to Colonel Wel- 
burn, that I believe it to be a swindle on the 
State, intended to benefit a few persons at the 


. expense of the people generally, and I am sure 


that all who look into the matter and thiuk for 


_ themselves will agree with me. 


‘*The gentleman who has just addressed you | 
is a lawyer, and I am not; but Iam sure you 
know that [ believe in doing jusiice, and I 
have proved to you tbat [am in favor of pun- 
ishing the guilty, rather than allowing the in- 
nocent to suffer.” (This sentence brought a big 
round of applause.) - 

‘fi have wever made a speech, and shall not 


: 


i 





attempt to do so now, as Iam sure that I wonld 
ake a failure, Instead of that 1 will tell you 


-» little story. 


‘“* A few days ago, when I was canvassing for 
votes in a quiet way, I called on a nei2bbor of 
mine, whois known all over the district as a 

ood, sensible, friencly and honest man—Uncle 

immy Truesdell. 

‘*T knew that Uncle Jimmy was opposed to 
me for several reasons; because he is a Whig, 
while I am a Democrat; because he had let him- 
self be half-persuaded to favor the swamp-land 
scheme; and because he thought me a little too 
young to go to the Legislature. I bad no idea 
of getting his vote, and did not ask him for it. 
~ “But [had not been in the house ten minutes 
when he told me that he was going to vote for 
me. 

“‘T was greatly surprised, and was curious to 
know the reason for bis change of mind. 

***T will tell you just how it was, George,’ 
sxid Uncle Jimmy. ‘ Last night the other man 
came here, and I was mighty glad to see him, as 
I had made up my mind to votefor him. It 


Was late, and I asked him to stay all night. 


You know l’ve got only one sleeping-room with 
two beds in it, and the old woman and I sleep 
in one of them. Sol gave Lawyer Gerrish a 
hint to step out while we went to , and when 
we were fixed I called to him to come in, 

‘** He seemed to bea long-time about going 
¢o bed, ana I peeped out, and there he was on 
bis kneea ~There’sa goed gad Christian man, 


aw 
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thinks I, and L’ll be powerful giaa to vote ror 
him. I whispered to the old woman, and she 
peeped out, and was powerful pleased, too. But 
she looked out again, and she 3 me look, and 
what do you think I saw? 

““*Why, George, that chap wasn’t praying a 

bit. He had pulled off his b’il: d shirt, and he 
had pulled out of bis saddle-bags a long thing 
like a woman’s nightsowm, with es on 
it, too; and be put that thing on his back, ane 
pop into bed. 
“““Now, George,’ said Uncle Jimmy, ‘ you 
don’t ever ketch me giving my vote to a man 
who wears a woman’s nightgown, with ruffles 
on it, at that!” r 5 

George Denston sat down as soon as he had 
finished his story, and the applause and laughter 
that followed were something terrific. 

Lawyer Gerrish rose to reply; but he was at 
a. loss for the right thing to say, and it would 
have been bard to say anything in the face of 
the storm of hisses and laughter that greeted him. 

The election was held the next day, aud 
Georgs Denston was returned by a good 


majority. 

he district had cause to re him as an 
able and faithful mop eceenaees and when the 
session was ended he came home and nearly ~ 
clegred his mother’s farm of debt. 

aen he married Mary Draine, and settled on 
the Draine farm, while Lon Brewer married 
Lucy Deuston, and helped Ben to take care of 
tke Renston place 
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BUFFALO BILL Novels in the DIM LIBRARY 
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#2 Death Trailer, the Chief of Scouts: or, Life and 
Love tn a Frontier Fort. By Buffalo hill. 
8 Gold Bullet Sport; or, the Knignts of the Over- 
land. By Buffalo Bill. 
92 Buffalo Bill, the Buckskin King; or, the Amazon 
of the West. By Major Dangerfield Burr, 
117 Buffalo Bill’s Strange Pard; or. Dashing Danéy, 
__ the Hotspur of the Hills. By Maj. D. Burr. 
158 The Doomed Dozen; or, Buffalo Bill, Chief of 
Scouts. By Dr. Frank Powell. 
4/3 Wild Bill, the Pistol Dead-Shot. A Romance of 
Buffalo Bill’s Old Pard. By Col. P.“Ingraham, 
175 Wild Bill’s Trump Card; or, Tne Indian Heiress, 
- By Col, Prentiss Ingraham. ~ 
189 Wild Bill’s Gold Trail; or, The Desperate Dozen, 
By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 
243 The Pilgrim Sharp; or,The Soldier’s Sweetheart, 
By Buffalo Bill, Government Scout and Guide. 
804 Texas Jack, the Prairie Rattler; or, fhe Queen 
of the Wild Riders. By Buffalo Bill. 
$19 an the Whirlwina of the West. By Buf- 
» Bill. 


9 The League of Three; or, Buffalo Bill’s Pledge, j 


By Col. Prenti<s Ingraham. 

“62 Buffalo Bill’s Grip; or, Oath-bound to Custer. A 

Tale of the Great Scout’s Challenge to Sitting 
_ Bull. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham, 

394 White Beaver, the Exile of the Platte; 
Wronged Man’s Red Trail. By Buffalo Bill. 
The Wizard Brothers; or, te Beaver’s Trail, 

Buffalo Bill. 

401 Tne One-Armed Pard; or, Red Retribution in 
Borderland. By Buffalo Bill. 

414 Red Renard, the Indian Detective; or, The Gold 
Buzzards of Colorado, By Buffalo Bill. 

517 Buffalo Bill’s First Trail; or, WillCody, the Pony 
Express Rider. By Ned Buntline, . 

599 The Dead Shot Nine; or, My Pards of the Plains, 
By Buffalo Bill; 


or, A 


629 Daredeath Dick, King of the Cowboys; or, Buf- 


falo Bill’s Daring Role. By Leon Lewis. 


839 The Gold King; or, Montebello, the Magnificent, 


By Buffalo Bill. 


044 Buffalo Bill’s Bonanza; or, The Knights of the 


‘Silver Circle, Bv Col P. Ingraham. 
"49 te Taylor, the Saddle K ng. By Col. P. In. 
raham 
wT Buffalo Bill’s Swoop; or, The King of the Mines, 
By Col. Prentiss Ingraham, 


#2 Buffalo Biil’s Secret Service Trail; or, The Mys 


terious Foe. By Maj. Dangerfield Burr, 


901 Buffalo Bill’s Blind Trail; or, Mustang Madge, 


the Daughter of the Regiment. By Ingraham. 


697 Buffalo Bill’s Buckskin Brotherhood; or, Open- 


ing Up a Lost Trail. By Col P. Ingraham. 
710_Buffalo Bill Baffled; or 
Defiance. By Col. P. Ingraham. 


716 Buffa'o Bill’s Scout Shadowers; or, Emerald Ed 


of Devil's Acre, By Col. P. Ingraham. 


722 Buffalo Bill on the War-Path, By Col. Ingraham 


727 buffalo Bill’s Body-guard By Col, P. Ingraham, 

731 Buffalo Bill’s Beagles, By Col. P. Ingraham. 

735 Buffalo Bill and His Merry Men. By Col. P. 
Ingraham, 

738 Buffalo Biil’s Blind. Ry Col. P. In am. 

7 Buffalo Bill’s Flush Hand; or, Texas Jack’s 
Bravos. By Col. P. Ingraham, 

‘750 Baffalo Bill’s Big Four, By Col. P. Ingraham. 

757 Buffalo Bill’s Double; or, The Desperado Detec- 
tive. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

761 Buffalo Bill’s Mascot; or, Death Valley Victim 
No, 18. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

#85 Buffalo Bill’s Dozen; or, Silk-Ribbon Sam. “By 
Col Prentiss Ingraham, 

‘69 Buffalo Bill’s Sweepstake, Ry Col. Ingraham. 

»73 Buffa'o Bill’s Ban; or, Cody to the Rescue, By 
Leon Lewis 


777 Buffalo Bill’s Soy-Shadower, By Col. Ingraham 
aan 


By Co_ P. Ingraham. 
ot the 


781 Buffalo a Brand. 
17 Buffalo *s Dead Shot, By Gol. 


~ 


he Deserter Desperado’s 


* 


794 Buffalo Bill’s Winning Hand. By Col. Ingrahaur, 
80u Wild Bill, the Dead-Center Sho or, Riv Grande 
-Ralph the Cowboy Chief. By Buffalo Bill, 

80? Wila Bill, the Wild West Duelist; or, The Girl 
Mascot of Moonlight Mine. By Buffalo Bill, 

812 Buffalo Bill’s Death-Knell; or, Tne Red Hand 
Riders of the Rockies By Col. PInzrabam ~ 

816 Kuffalo Bilu's Red ‘Trail; or, The Road-Rider 
Renegade’s Run-Down. By Col. P. Ingraham. 

820 White Beaver’s still Hunt; cr, The Miner 
Marauder’s Death-Track. By Buffalo Bill. 

822 Buffalo Bill’s Best Bower; or, Montebello, the 

old King. By Col. P. Ingraham. 

826 Buffalo Bill’s Sharp-Shooters; or, The Surgeon 
Sccut to the Rescue, By Col. P. Ingraham. 
830 Buffalo Bill’s Boys in Biue; or, The Brimstcne, 
B.nd’s Blot-out. By Col. Prentiss Ingrabain. 
839 The Ranch King Dead Shot; or, Texas Jack’s 
Proxy. By Buffalo Bill. 

845 Buffalo Bill’s Redskin Ruse; or, Texas Jack's 
Death Shot. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

851 Buffalo Bill’s Double Dilemma; or, The Greay 
Scout’s Big Three. By Col. Prentiss Ingrabam§ 

857 Buffalo Bili’s Royal Flush; or. The Pony Rider’ 
Death-Ruo. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

863 Buffalo Biil’s Death-Charm; or, The Man Wiih 
aSear. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham, 

869 Buffalo Bil’s Road-Agent‘Ronad-up; or The Mys- 
terious Masked Manin Black. By Ingraham. 

874 Buffalo Bill's Backskin B-aves; or, The Card- 

neen’s Last Game_ By Col, P. Ingraham. 

882 The Thre< Bilis: Buffalo Bill, Wild Bill and Bana 
box Bi!l: or, The Bravoin Broadcloth. Ingraham 

890 Buffalo Bill's Life-Stake; or, The Piedged Tnree, 
By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

895 Buffalo Bill’s Secret ae or, The Texan’s 
Double, By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

$00 Buffalo Bill’s Rough Riders; or, Texas Jack’s 
Snarp-Shooters, By Col. P. Ingraham. 

004 Buffalo Bill’s Tangled Trail; or, Gentleman 
Jack, the Man of Many Masks. By Ingraham, 

909 Buffalo Bill’s League; or. Red Butterfly. By 
Col. Prentiss Ingr am, ; 

915 B iffalo Bili and the Surgeon: Scout; or, Go wan: 

_ go, the Redskin Rider. By Cul. P. Ingraham. 

921 Buffalo Bill’s Quandary; or, Velvet Bill's Vow, 
By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

927 Buffalo Bil.’s Biuff; or, Dusky Dick, the Sport. 
By Col. P, tpograham. 

936 Buffalo Bill’s Black Pard; or, The Gold Boomem 
of the Big Horn. By Col. P. Ingraham. 

943 Buffalo Bill’s Block Game. By Colonel P, 


Ingraham. 

950 Buffalo Bill at Bay. By Colonel Prentiss 
Ingraham. , 

956 Buffalo Bill’s Volunteer Vigilantes. By Col. 
Prentiss Ingraham, 

960 Buffalo Bill’s Blue Belt Brigade. By Colénel 
Prentiss Ingraham. 


964 Buffalo Bill’s Invincibles. By Col. Prentiss 
aa Ingraham. 


Texas Jack, the Lasso King; or, The Rob- 
en Rangers of the Rio Grande. By luffalo 
The Dread-Shot Four. By Buffalo Bill. 
Buffalo Bill’s Relentless Trail. By Col. 
Prentiss Ingraham. 

Buffalo Bill’s Life Raffle; or, The Doomed 

Three. Ready Sept. 1 
19 By Col. P. 


Buffalo Biil’s. Marked Bullet. 
Ingraham. Ready Oct. 6. 
04 Buffalo Bill’s Lone Hand. By Col. ’P. Ine 
graham. 
000 Buffalo Bill’s Grim Guard. By Col. P. Ine ’ 
graham, ; , 
The above Dime Libraries are For Sale be 


: NEWSDEAS.ERS, ten cents per copgy 
9 ent by mailonr “tof prica a “4 
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THE MOST ATTRACTIVE SERIES, 


Most Available, Adaptive and Taking Collections 
b 

| 
| 


Deciamations, wanes Farces, <2 
Recitations, Notable Passages, Dialogues, Minor Dramas, 
Speeches, Extempore Efforts, Colloquies, Acting Charades, 
Gratiens, Addresses, Burlesques, © Dress Pieces, 

I ALL THE FIELDS OF 


Wit, Humor, Burlesque, Satire, Eloquence and Argument, 


SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS AND HOME ENTERTAINMENTS.’ 


ea 


THE DIME SPEAKERS, 


1—Dmre AMERICAN SPEAKER,. 13—Dimmr ScHoor SPEAKER. 
$—Dime NATIONAL SPEAKER. 14—Diur Lupicrovus SPEAKER. 
8—Dime PATRIOTIC SPEAKER, 15—Car. PRETZEL’s KoMIKAL Spmammm, 
4--Dime Comic SPEAKER, 16—Dime Youts’s SPEAKER. 
5—Dmr ELOcurIonistT. 17—Diwe ELoQuent SPEAKER. °* 
6—Dime Humorous SPEAKER, 18—Diwge Hart CoLumBia SPEAKER. 

' 7—Dims STANDARD SPEAKER, 19—Dime SERI0-Comic SPEAKER, 
8—Dime Stump SPEAKER, 20—Daie SELECT SPEAKER, 
9—DIME JUVENILE SPEAKER. 21—Dime Funny SPRAKER. 

10—Dimm SPREAD-EAGLE SPEAKER. 2—Dime JoLLy SPEAKER, 

11—Drre DeEBATER & CHAIRMAN’s GuipE | \ 23—Diwe DIALECT SPEAKER. 

12—DimE EXHIBITION SPEAKER. 2#4—Dime READINGS AND Recrrarseem, - 

Each Speaker, 100 pages 12mo., containing from 50 to 75 pieces. 


- 
oe 


THE DIME DIALOGUES 


Are filied with original and specially prepared contributions from favorite amd 
popular caterers for the Amateur and School Stage—giving more and 
ffective dialogues, burlesques, social comedies, domestic farces, exquisite dress 
and exhibition.dramas than any collection ever offered at any price. 
4 
’ 
. 
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Dme D1IaLocues NuMBER ONE. Diwe DraLoaurs NuMBER SEVENTEEN, ZAé€- 
Dims DraLoaves Numper Two. tle Folks. ; 
Dime Diatocues NoumsBer THREE. Dims DraLoaurs NcMBER EIGHTEEN. 
Diaxe DiaLtocuEes Numser Four. ~ Dime DraLocues NuMBER NINETEEN, 
Dime DiatocGues NumpBer FIVE. , Dime Dratocves NuMBER TWENTY, 

Dime DraLtogures NuMBER Srx. DIME DraLoaues NuMBER TWENTY-ONE, 
Dirmz DraLocurs NuMBER SEVEN. Dime DraLtocurs NuMBER TWERXTY-Trwo. 
Dime DriaLoaues NuMBER EIGHT, Dime D1aLocurs NuMBER TWENTY-THREB 
Dime DiaLocues NumBer Nive. Dime DraLocues NUMBER TWENTY-FOUR, 
Dive DiaLoaurs NumsBer TEN. Dime Dratoaurs NUMPER TWENTY-FIVE. 
Dive DiALoGuES NuMBER ELEVEN. Dime DraLocues NuMBER TWENTY-SIX. 
Dmg DraLoaues Numper TwEve. .Diwe Dratocurs NuMBER TWENTY-SEVES 
Dive DiALocues NuMBER THIRTEEN. | Dime D1ALocues NuMBER TWENTY-EIGHT 
Dime DraLoaves NumBer Fourteen. | Dire DrALoGues NuMBER TWENTY-NINE, 
Driz Dratoagurs NumBeR FIFTEEN. Dive DIALoaues NuMBER THIRTY. 

; Dime Diawwaues NuMBER SIXTEEN. Dime DraLoauves NumBer THIRTY-ONE. 
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Each volume, 100 pages 12mo., containing from 15 to 25 pieces. 


2" For sale by ali newsdealers; or sent, post-paid, to any address, on receipt 
of price— TEN CENTS BACE 
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Deadwood Dick 
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HANDSOME TRI-GOLORED COVERS, 


82 Pages. Issued Every Wednesday. 
Price 5 Cents. 
Buy One and You Will Buy the Rest} 





@xtracts trom the New York Evening Sun. 


TWO REMARKABLE HEROES, 


In only one sense of the word can it be regarded as a 
novel statement when the fact is here recorded that litera- 
ture has given many heroes to the world, and perhaps 
more than one reader will have to think a moment over 
this remark before the subtle delicacy of its genial wit 
strikes home, 

But it is most essentially a half dime novel statement 
that will be news to many when it is added that litera- 
ture, if traced from the dimly distant days when Adam 
was a mere child down to the present day, would show 
But few heroes that in the eyes of boyhood would be 
even judged worthy of comparison with the two greatest 
Jeroes known to American literature, or, to prosepuy re- 
veal them, Deadwood Dick and Deadwood Dick, Jr. 

* * * The modern heroes of fiction for young Americ 
who are now as countless as the sands of the sea, and o 
whom the Deadwood Dicks are much the most important 
* * * it is but natural that their * * * should bear 
eway the palm of popularity, and suchas * * * be left 
far behind in the race. 

It can be easily believed, therefore, that the two Dicks 
are so firmly engrafted on the tree of popular literature 
for boys and young men, that their position is assured 

* * and that they stand to-day head and shoulders 


above all rivals in the eyes of the public for which the 


-have lived, and for which one of them has died. 


American boyhood, and that is a tremendous factor tn 


_ the land, now knows Deadwood Dick, Jr., a good beai bet 


ter than it knows its catechism, and millions of young 
minds absorb the thrilling incidents of his career in hig 
everlasting warfare against crime and his never-ending 
solving of impenetrable mysteries. 

Millions of boys follow his stealthy footsteps as he tracks 
his vicious victims to their undoing, and then, when the 
victims are thoroughly undone, the millions wait hungrily 
for the next volume, which on every Wednesday appears 
with the certainty of the Wednesday itself, and a new set 
= eettenee ak thrills go thrilling away from Maine to Call. 

ornia, 

There are the volumes each so crowded with thrills and 
heart-tugs that it were madness to hope to do justice te 
them collectively and rank injustice to discriminate be- 
tween them, 

To abandon the idea of giving a few extracts causes in- 
finite pain, but if once a start were made in that direo- 
tion, it would be cruel to The Evening Sun's readers to 
stop, and it is therefore better not to relate one single 
adventure, Suffice it to say that the stories are clean and 
well written, 





DEADWOOD DICK LIBRARY. 


Deadwood Dick, the Prince of the Road 
The Double Daggers; or, Deadwood Dick’s Defiance 
$ The Buffalo Demon; or. The Border Vultures 
4 Buffalo Ben, Prince of the Pistol 
86 Wild Ivan, the Boy Clande Duval 
6 Death-Face, the Detective 
7 The Phantom Miner; or, Deadwood Dick’s Bonanza 
8 Old Avalanche, the Great Annihilator; or, Wild 
Edna, the Girl Brigand 
8 Bob Woolf, the Border Ruffian 
0 Omaha Oll, the Masked Terror; or, Deadwood Dick 
in Danger 
11 Jim Bludsoe, Jr.,the Boy Phenix; or, Through to 


Death 
32 Deadwood Dick’s Eagles: or, The Pards of Flood 


Bar 
18 Buckhorn Bill; or, The Red Rifle Team 
14 Gold Rifle, the Sharpshooter 
wood Dick on Deck; or, Calamity Jane 
16 Corduroy Charlie, the Boy Bravo 
17 Rosebud Rob; or, Nugget Ned, the Knight of the 


Gulch 
78 Idyl, the Girl Miner; ur, Rosebud Rob on Hand 
28 Photograph Phil: or, Rosebud Rob’s Reappearance 
20 Watch-Eye, the Shadow 
$1 Deadwood Dick's Device; or, The Sign of the Double 


Cross 
22 Canada Chet, the Counterfeiter Chief 
88 Deadwood Dick in Leadville; or, A Strange Stroke 
for Libert 
% Deadwood Dick as Detective 
2 Gilt-Edge Dick 
26 Bonanza Bill, the Man-Tracker; or, The Secret Twelve 
27 Chip, the Girl Sport 
28 Jack Hoyle’s Lead; or, The Road to Fortune 
80 Boss Bob, the King of Bootblacks 
80 Deadwood Dick’s Double; or, The Ghost of Gorgon’s 


Gulch 
91 Blonde Bill; or. Deadwood Dick’s Home Base 
# Solid Sam, the Boy Road-Agent 


83 Tony Fox, the Ferret: or, Boss Bob’s Boss Job 

34 A Game of Gold; or, Deadwood Dick’s Big Strike 

85 Deadwood Dick of Deadwood; or, The Picked Party 

86 New York Nell, the Boy-Girl Detective 

87 Nobby Nick of Nevada; or, The Scamps of the Sierras 

88 Wild Frank, the Buckskin Bravo 

89 Deadwood Dick’s Doom; or, Calamity Jane’s Last 
Adventure 

40 Deadwood Dick’s Dream; or, The Rivals of the Road 

41 Deadwood Dick’s Ward; or, The Flack Hills Jezebel 

42 The Arab Detective; or, Snoozer, the Boy Sharp 

48 The Ventriloquist Detective. A Romance of Rogues 

44 ae Josh Grim; or, The Young Gladiator's 


ame 
45 The Frontier Detective; or, Sierra Sam's Scheme 

46 The Jimtown Sport; or, Gypsy Jack in Colorado 

47 The Miner Sport; or, Sugar-Coated Sam's Claim 

48 Dick Drew, the Miner’s Son; or, Apollo Bill, the 

Road-Agent 
49 Sierra Sam, the Detective 
50 Sierra Sam’s Double; or, The Three Female Detect 


ives 
51 yong ei Sentence; or, Little Luck at Rough 
anc 
52 The Girl Sport; or, Jumbo Joe’s Disguise 
53 Denver Doll’s Device; or, The Detective Queen 
54 Denver Doll as Detective 
55 Denver Doll's Partner; or, Big Buckskin the Sport 
56 Denver Doll’s Mine; or, Little Bill’s Big Loss 
57 Deadwood Dick Trapped 
58 Buck Hawk, Detective; or, The Messenger Boy's 
Fortune 
59 Deadwond Dick’s Disguise; or, Wild Walt, the Sport | 
60 Dumb Dick's Pard: or, Eliza Jane, the Gold Miner 
61 Deadword Dick’s Mission 
62 . Fritz: or, The Store-Detective’s Deco 
68 The Detective Road-Agent; or, The Miners of Sassa- 


fras City 
64 Geiprato Charlie’s Detective Dash; or, The Cattle 
ings 
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